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Eoanm Ensurahnce 


What is Loan Insurance? 


lt nsurance on the life of a credit union borrower in the amount of any balance which might be due in 


the loan is repaid 


What is the value of it? 


It protects the borrower's estate and his endorsers, adding security to the loan 
How is it written? 
Iw ya on. the fe of the individual borrower, the imsurance being paid for by the borrower; (2 
vin ba ces of the credit union. the credit union paving for the msurance 
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Which ts the better plan? 


| econd plat the so-called AA policy because the borrower gets the service without extra charge and 
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Where does my Credit Union go for information on the subject and for this service at the lowest posst- 


ble rate? 
THE CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY 


, 
} ; ; 4,7? Th) > ; yf ; t ‘ 
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increasing its coverage nearly $4,000,000 monthly 
nd operates in practically every state in the Union 


Write For Complete Information—Don’t Forget The Address 


Ehe Cuna Mutual Society 


Bt attteiscen Bouse Wiadison. Wis< omnsin 


Vot for Profit-—not for Chanty—-but for SERVICE! 




















More About Advertising . 


FE CALL attention to the advertisements in this issue. The Twentieth-Century Fox is advertising advance 


howings on page 23. There is a fine credit union at the Twentieth-Century Fox. When BRIDGE read- 
ers enjoy Twentieth-Century Fox productions, likely as not, many of the folks who troop onto the screen 
for vour entertainment, are fellow credit union members. And remember, all ye merry BRIDGE 
ition is a word which requires for its definition two people—you and the other fellow. 
ciation of BRIDGE advertising by patronizing our advertisers. 


readers, cooper- 
We can show our appre- 
Then on page 24 you will find advertisements for the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland and 
he Central Surety and Insurance Corporation. As you know we are offering the CUNA Master Bond and the 
CUNA plan of Burglary Insurance. These companies offer us a plan which | many credit unions have already em- 
braced. We invite your cooperation 

Last month we proudly showed on the inside back cover 31,804 subscriptions. Since then we have made 
our largest single circulation jump in one month—TO OVER 36,000. We now go forth for additional advertising, 
convinced th it we offe ran e@xce ption. ail me dium For rate card, details, Cll. addre SS 


The BRIDGE Advertising Department 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 
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will meet with your approval. 

For the month of February we have lots 
of feature articles. In the first place, every- 
one wants to know the why’s and where- 


new staff writer prepare a suitable account. 
Next we take the two greatest Americans 
whose birthdays appear in this m and 
our writer in gives you a few 

ideas George Washington and 
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practical] hints. 
e have further contributions from 
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It never wou ve possible without 
the loyal ry Aa of credit unionists every- 
Tt would be Siecathle list om: yee 
our many con- 
tributors of time and talent in this limited 


list our 
34,000 su ithout them the 
nor a4 would have been impossible. Thanks 


been popular. Send in your renewals and 
watch for the March Issue! 














Volume I—The End 


HE WIND is howling along in parallel lines from the Lake and, far beyond the 

office windows the horizon is a great confused mass of winter grey, the 
promise of a blizzard if I ever saw one. The windows rattle, shivering in the 
old and every now and then there is a swirl of snow, harbinger of the coming 
storm. My guess is that there will be work for the snow plows before nightfall. 
Just another Wisconsin snow storm, appropriate for this last full month of the 
winter and these concl iding wee ks of the second fiscal year of CUNA. And now 
we are at the end of Volume No. I of the Bripce. When we got out the first issue 
twelve months ago we did it with many mental reservations—literally with fear 
and trembling. We had ten thousand initial subscriptions, enough to carry us 
three months. As to the remaining nine issues—all that we had was faith. 

The original ten thousand subscriptions expire with this issue. Somehow or 
other we have kept the faith; we have given you twelve thirty-two page issues, a 
three hundred and eighty-four page book, crowded with material of value to 
credit union members, with entertainment, with the story of the credit union 
movement for 1936. We have given it to you for fifty cents; it has cost us twice 
that much to produce. 

Our reader mail indicates that it is the general opinion that we have done 
a fairly good job; have we? 

You must answer that one with renewals and also with more new subscrip- 


’ 
fions: 


We have 34,000 subscriptions. We need, before the twelfth issue of Volume 2 
is published between 50,000 and 100,000. We have adopted an advertising rate 
card; we are getting our publicity for advertisers; we are about to go after 
advertising. 

As we enter Volume 2 we are making some changes. We have added two 
recent college graduates to our staff. One of them who has done fine work in 
English courses will do some of our writing. The other young man is studying 
with a local advertising agency and will be shortly knocking on doors selling 
3RIDGE advertising. 

If we continue to make progress and have a little money to work with we 
shall begin to buy some writing. There are innumerable ways in which Volume 2 
will be an improvement on Volume 1. In this issue for example we start a new 
department entitled “Dollars and Sense.” In it we hope to do a consistently good 
job, promoting intelligent interest in budgeting. We have many other ambitious 
plans. 

So, with February, we think seriously of the past simply that we may do 
better in the future. 

“Not enjoyment,” sang Longfellow, “and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each tomorrow, 

Find us further than today.” 


Like a ship at sea which operates by chart and compass and always maintains 
its clear objective no matter how often beaten off the straight track by storms 
that blow—so the BRIDGE must have chart and compass and clear objective. 

The primary job of the Credit Union National Association is to bring the 
credit union movement to the hundred million people who need it in the United 
States and, in the process of the democratization of the control of credit, to bring 
a new motivation into our national economic life and to prove that the brother- 
hood of man is good business; that it can be made to work in practice. 

The primary job of the BRIDGE is to be the mouthpiece of the Credit Union 
National Association in this high program. It is our job to interpret the credit 
union movement; to help our members, to help credit unions, to entertain and to 


build up our readers—to supply one magazine which will be di dicated to the sole 


objective of helping its readers to realize a more abundant life 
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ALL ABOUT ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


T# CLEAREST thing we can say about the origins of the 

merry festival we know as St. Valentine’s day is that they 
are shrouded in mystery so thick and soupy that it is, if not 
exactly impenetrable, extremely difficult to see through. The 
one thing we know with any degree of certainty is that no 
one of the two or three sainted martyrs named Valentine had 
anything to do with it. Like most days, February fourteenth 
has &@ saint to whom it is sacred, and it is pure coincidence 
that the lover’s festival happened to fall on the day of which 
the highly celibate Bishop Valentine was patron saint. The 
only connection that the most hopeful savant can put forward 
is that one of the Saints Valentine (an extremely common 
Roman name) was reputed to be, like Cupid, a skillful archer. 
The best that can be said for this is that it is ingenious. 

There are nearly as many explanations as there are writers 
on the subject, though, and it is probable that most of them 
contain some element of truth. All that can be done here is 
to present a few samples, and let the reader take his choice. 
We can start with one premise which, however broad and gen- 
eral, is at least pretty certainly correct. Since time imme- 
morial, the middle of February has been the herald of a sort 
of false spring, if not in the weather, at least in our hearts. 
By the second week of February we are so sick of winter that 
we look hopefully for signs of an early spring and detect what 
may be an extra brightness in the sunlight and perhaps just 
a trace in the air of the ripening warmth to come. We ex- 
perience a sort of anticipatory touch of the silly season of 
April and May (so productive of June brides) and get our- 
selves set, so to speak, for the approaching courting season. 
The young man has his eye out for the lass with whom he 
hopes to walk amidst the fresh greenery of April. And vice 
versa. 

The ancient Romans celebrated their Lupercalia, about some 
of the manifestations of which the less said the better, about 
this time of year. It was, however, on the whole an innocent 
enough festival among the less debauched and wealthy Rom- 
ans, and productive of a good deal of high-spirited horseplay, 
some of which is startlingly reminiscent of the comic valen- 
tines of today. One of the ceremonies traditionally connected 
with it was the placing of the names of the village maidens 
in a box and their drawing therefrom by the young men. A 
later religious commentator would have us believe that an 
early Christian missionary (possibly Valentine) persuaded 
them to substitute the names of various saints—for just what 
purpose is not made clear. This is just plain silly; the Rom- 

ans, while occasionally impulsive, were not such fools as 

all that. But it is probable that our customs connected 

with St. Valentine’s day are partly descended from the 
ancient Lupercalia. 

Students of Norse mythology call our attention to 

Vali, the god of eternal light and hence the 

lengthening days of spring, and, by an under- 

standable extension of his influence, lovers 





in general. He too was an archer, shooting presumably the 
shafts of love as well as light. His festival came about the 
middle of February, for it was then that the inhabitant of the 
Northland would first notice that the days were really getting 
longer and that probably the winter would end and spring 
come again. Probably the first Christian missionaries, follow- 
ing their usual custom of making a Christian festival out of 
a pagan one whenever possible, and cognizant of the happy 
similarity of names, simply turned the old Norse god’s attri- 
butes and his holiday over to St. Valentine. It was easier 
than trying to dissuade the pagans from celebrating the an- 
nual renascence of romantic feelings. 

There was also in the middle ages, and probably before that, 
a widespread popular belief that February fourteenth was the 
day on which birds chose their mates for the coming year. 
Chaucer says, in his “Parliament of Fowles”: 

“For this was on St. Valentine’s day 
When every fowle cometh there to choose his mate.” 

Probably it seemed fitting and appropriate that lovers 
should make known their loves on the same day as the birds. 
At any rate, we know that by the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century the custom of sending tender missives on February 
fourteenth was quite general. Numerous superstitions about 
the day were held by humble folk. If you went for a walk on 
St. Valentine’s day the first person of the opposite sex that 
you met was destined to be your wife or husband. (Imagine 
the artful dawdling, the erratic paths, and the sudden, panicky 
leaps behind bushes! If the custom was at all general the 
medieval English countryside must have seemed dotted with 
irresponsible lunatics on that day.) If you pinned a bay leaf 
to each corner of your pillow and one to the center, on St. 
Valentine’s eve, you would dream of your love. If you boiled 
an egg very hard, removed the yolk, and filled the cavity with 
salt, ate it, and then went without speaking or drinking until 
the following morning, you would marry your love within a 
year. You deserved to. And so on. The mass of superstitions 
invented by imaginative peasantry is enormous. 

The palmy days of the festival, however, occurred during 
the seventeenth century, when merry England was at its mer- 
riest under the restored Stuart kings. As usual, Samuel Pepys 
is most informative. Apparently, being a lady’s Valentine in- 
volved giving her some sort of present—though the lady might 
be merely a friend. Says Pepys: “Little Will Mercer was my 
wife’s Valentine, and brought her her name done in gold letters 
on blue paper; . . . we were both well pleased with it.” 

In our day the festival has become no more than a shadow 
of its former merry and robust self. We send Valentines 
involving nothing more than bad poetry or cheap wit, 
and that is about as far as we go. It seems a shame 
to see it pass; it must have been fun. Perhaps, 
in time’s eternal demonstration of the fact that 
history and custom repeat themselves, we shall 


see its revival in all its former pageantry. _& 
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bb HEN Abraham 


Lincoln was shov- 

eled into the tombs, he forgot the 
copperheads and the assassins... in 
the dust, in the cool tombs.” 

Those lines of Sandburg’s would have 
pleased Lincoln; probably that was ex 
actly what he looked forward to. In Vir 
ginia, in the spring of his death, he 
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was right. It is probable that the pres- 
ent Lincoln mythology, which fills enough 
volumes to stock a fair-sized library, 
would distress him acutely. 

Like the ancient Romans, we are not 
content to accept a truly great man as 
just that, and let him go, and in time 
decently forget about him. We must 
make of him a demi-god, exaggerate his 
virtues and his faults, and build up about 
him a great mass of fable and conjec- 
ture, ranging from that of the unsophis- 
icated freedmen who believed that Fath- 
er Abraham, ten feet tall, still walked 
the land of nights, sorrowing for his 

le, to the biographies which take Lin- 


r ipart and put him together 
again in the light of 
the latest psychology. 
We nave ¢ ( to dis- 
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tie Lincoln’s Ancestry 
Take the matter of 
his ancestry. Lincoln 
mself was content to let the matter 
rest in peace. Typically, he answered 


questions on the subject by quoting 
Gray’s line, “The short and simple an- 
nals of the poor.” And indeed, that is 
the best answer; having a Lincoln, we 
should accept him as such and not trou- 


ble our heads about whence he came. But 
we are the most curious people that ever 
lived; we must know all there is to know 
about a hero, no matter how irrelevant. 

Close investigation has revealed that 
Lincoln was exactly right when he spoke 
of the short and simple annals of the 
poor. His forefathers were an entirely 
undistinguished lot, giving the neigh- 
bors no reason to suspect that the family 
would bring forth such a man. His fath- 
er is anything but an heroic figure; 
short, stout, inclined to weak bad-temper. 
He cannot even be ticketed as a rugged 
pioneer, without the aid of a roseate im- 
agination. He is not what the worship- 
pers are looking for as an ancestor of the 
saviour of the country. So, with our 
national gift for transferring the ought- 
to-have-happened to the realm of the ac- 
tually happened, we have invented num- 
erous legends to account for the genesis 
of Lincoln. For a time, immediately aft- 
er his death, there was an attempt to 
prove that he really sprang from noble 
English ancestry; a merchant along the 
funeral’s route in New York attracted 
considerable attention, some of it favor- 
avie, by displaying what he called the 
Lincoln coat-of-arms—‘“argent on a cross 
vert, an estoile pierced with a gold crest; 
a lion rampant sable, ducally gorged.” 
Lincoln would no more have claimed this 
gaudy concoction for his own than he 
could have translated it. 

Spectacular as it was, this flight of 
fancy did not fit into the picture that the 
public was building in its collective mind, 
and died early. There is a more modern 
and fitting category of explanations, all 
of which cast doubts on Lincoln’s legi- 
macy. The legend-makers have ascribed 
Lincoln’s paternity to a picturesque and 
romantic figure, albeit somewhat vague, 
who captured the heart of dull Tom Lin- 
coln’s pretty wife. Although utterly un- 
substantiated by proof, this hypothesis 
leaves so much room for legend-making 
that it is widely believed 


Legend of Romance 
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Oucn a LoOiK-foad MUS have a woman 
to be his mate—preferably young, 
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Neither Lincoln or any- 
one else ever made a secret of the fact 


that his marriage to Mary Todd was un- 
happy; the legend-makers must _ look 
elsewhere. Lincoln rose to immortality 


when he died there were 
plenty of men who had known him as a 
youth ready to step forward and remi- 
nisce. And immediately his youthful ro- 
mance with Ann Rutledge was recalled, 
elaborated, enlarged to specifications, and 
installed as part of the legend. It was 
ideal. Ann was beautiful, she died young, 
and there is no doubt that Lincoln paid 
her court. But the legend climbs into 
fantasy when it tells of Lincoln’s insane 
melancholy at her death, his beating with 
his fists the ground above her grave, and 
his acquisition of the sadness which re- 
mained with him the rest of his life. 
He had that before; it was constitutional 
and based on greater and nobler reasons 


(Continued on page 3 
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1° you were to walk up to an average 

man on the street today and ask him 
what he knew about George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, he would, after 
giving you a suspicious look, think hard 
and fish out something about “keep out 
of foreign entanglements.” If asked to 
elaborate on this, he would almost cer- 
tainly embark on an exposition of our 
isolationist policy, built up on the general 
theory that you can’t trust any alien 
whatsoever; the less we have to do with 
foreigners in general, the better. And 
that is about as much of George Wash- 
ington’s excellent advice for the guid- 
ance of his infant country as “patriotic” 
politicians and orators have encouraged 
us to remember. The rest of Washing- 
ton’s address makes too painful reading; 
it is still a little too timely. It is always 
safe to belabor the machinations of for- 
eign countries, just as the editor who 
does not care to criticize the local poli- 
tical machine can always dash off a fear- 
less and merciless criticism of the man- 
eating shark. 

It is true that Washington urged us 
to avoid foreign entanglements and “‘an- 
tipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments for others.” That 
advice no man can say is unwise. When 
Washington spoke we were about the 
Same size and had about the same poli- 
tical importance that Belgium has today 
—with the happy difference that three 
thousand miles of water separated us 
from powerful and unfriendly or too 
friendly neighbors. Probably today no- 
thing would please Belgium more than 
the ability to utterly avoid entanglements 
with her neighbors; strong as we are, 
we are still grateful that we have that 
opportunity and possibly the sense to 
take advantage of it. So far as this 
goes, the man in the street is right. 


Washington’s Meaning 


But too often this specific remark of 
Washington’s has been generalized to in- 
clude any sort of relationship with other 
nations. We must be entirely indepen- 
dent; we should look with a cold, sus- 
picious eye upon any relationship what- 
soever with other powers—unless they 
happen to be weaker powers. This has 
been the chant of American Nation- 
alists and Imperialists, and many times 
have they invoked the phrase of the 
founder of the nation in defense of pro- 
hibitive tariffs, of avoidance of any sort 
of contract with foreign nations — en- 
tirely disregarding the context. For 
Washington went on to add: 


“In extending our commercial relations 
and international contacts.... harmony 
and liberal intercourse with all nations 
....are recommended by policy, human- 
ity, and interest.” A tour of Washing- 
ton’s home in Mt. Vernon makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he had no prejudices 
whatsoever against the freest interna- 
tional trade. It abounds with the finest 
products of French and English cabinet- 
makers, craftsmen in porcelain and 
china, and silversmiths, to name a few, 
which Washington evidently much pre- 
ferred to the cruder American products 
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of the day. Fine corn and fine whiskey 
America could and did produce (Wash- 
ington raised both himself), but he saw 
no reason to bar the importation of 
things which other nations could make 
better than we. 


More Advice 


Now let’s take a look at some of the 
things Washington said that the poli- 
ticians would just as soon see decently 
forgotten. When Washington stood up 
to speak he had none of Lincoln’s illu- 
sions as to the unimportance of his 
words. He knew that he was a great man 
making a great speech. In a marginal 
comment on some sentences of the writ- 
ten speech which had 
been scratched out, he 
writes, ““Obliterated to 
avoid the imputation of 
false modesty. ’’That’s 
frank enough. 

A man in such a po- 
sition could compose 
his speech largely of 
truisms; indeed, there 
was little else that he 
could do. And that does 
not make what he said 
less important. We tend 
always to forget that 
the important thing 
about a truism is that 
it is true; because we 
have heard it so often 
that we are bored by 
the sound of it, we pre- 
fer to try and believe 
something else, or at 
least say that we be- 
lieve something else. Let us take a look 
at a few of the truest of these truisms 
of Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
see to how great an extent we have for- 
gotten them. 

“Hence likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military es- 


family 


tentionally. 


Washington's Aiivice 


Washington’s 
rectly opposite to the humble 
birth of Lincoln. 
product of a family, a proud 
with everything to its 
credit which attached to many 
creditable generations. 
thor of this article has chosen 
for his Washington sketch some 
of the less well-known parts of 
Washington’s great valedictory, 
the Farewell Address, pointing 
out that these vital parts of the 
address being omitted, 
misinterpretations often result. 
Washington, as well as every 
other great man, has been misun- 
derstood intentionally and unin- 
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tablishments which, under any form of 
government, are inauspicious to liberty 
and which are to be regarded as particu- 
larly hostile to Republican liberty.” This 
is one of Washington’s remarks which 
is but rarely quoted by the professional 
patriots; at last reports our army and 
navy expenditures came to around eight 
hundred million dollars a year—nearly 
three times what the system of Ohio 
River Flood Control, rejected as too ex- 
pensive, would have cost. 


Dangers 
He spoke of the dangers of faction; 
“They (political parties) serve to organ- 
thize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to 
put in the place of the 
delegated will of the 
nation, the will of the 
party.”” Another pass- 
age which is less fa- 
miliar to our ears than 
that on foreign en- 
tanglments. In a demo- 
cratic government 
there must be differ- 
ences of opinion, and 
parties are as good a 
means as we have 
evolved of settling 
which opinion is to be 
adopted. Until recently, 
however, our parties 
nave been little more 
than factions, their 
platforms and princi- 
ples usually meaning- 
less and often nearly 
identical, the main pur- 
pose of their existence a struggle for 
first chance at office. Perhaps we are 
now witnessing the evolution of real 
Conservative, Liberal, and Labor parties, 
such as England’s, but certainly Wash- 
ington’s advice on factions was paid only 
(Continued on page 29) 
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E ARE deeply indebted once more to O. C. Applegate, Jr., for an- 
btwn one of his interesting travel articles. This time he deals 
with the area of the United States known as the Great Basin, describes 
just where this.section of the country is and what are its most outstand- 
ing points of interest. Personally, I have always thought of the Great 
Basin as some sort of a little depression in the earth’s surface some- 
where in the Southwest, and it was quite enlightening for me as I am 
sure it will be for many other of our readers in remote parts of the 
United States to find out the dimensions of the intriguing Great Basin 
in the following article-—EDITor. 


O.C. APPLEGATE, JR. 
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@ Above: Street scene in Virginia City, Nevada, in 193%. Autos show a renewal 


of activity. Most of the buildings had stood vacant for many 


@ Below: Pyramid Lake, Nevada, ieoten © 3 storm. Unfortunately, this particular 


photo does not show the pyramids thems 


Photos by O. C. Applegate, Jr. 


































HE GREAT RASIN is a tremendous area 

in our western United States, the 
waters of whose lakes, rivers and 
streams do not flow into any channel 
that would eventually take them to the 
ocean. This great region of approxi- 
mately 200,000 square miles is self- 
contained; rain and snow falling within 
its confines and feeding its many lakes 
and streams are finally dissipated by 
evaporation or absorbed into its thirsty 
interior. The Great Basin lies entirely 
west of the Continental Divide between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean and covers a tract of land as great 
as Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and all the New England states 
combined. It covers practically all of 
Nevada, about one-half of Utah and large 
portions of Oregon and Idaho, as well as 
almost thirty per cent of the land sur- 
face of California. Surprising as it may 
be to those unacquainted with our west- 
ern topography, its southern extremity 
extends very close to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and, where its rim follows the 
summit of the San Gabriel Mountains 
near Los Angeles, the Great Basin ap- 
proaches to within about fifty miles of 
the Pacific Ocean itself. 
There is much history and romance 
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connected with this region. The exist- 
ence of a large area of this size with no 
outlet to the sea was not known until 
John C. Fremont, famous western ex- 
plorer, made it known to the world in 
1844 and gave to it the name by which 
it has ever since been designated. Pre- 
vious to that time early explorers be- 
lieved that the great Humboldt River, 
more than 300 miles long, flowing from 
east to west across this region and 
draining a large section of it, found its 
way through the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and flowed into the Pacific Ocean. 
Having little reason to doubt this theory, 
Fremont, in the winter of 1843-44, seek- 
ing a feasible route to California, left 
the Columbia River at a point just east 
of the Cascade Range in Oregon, and 
laid his course in a southerly direction 
hoping to strike the “Buena Ventura” or 
“Ogden’s River,” as the Humboldt was 
variously called in those days, and to 
follow its course westward through the 
lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains to Cali- 
fornia and the sea. Instead he found 
that the Humboldt River sank into the 
sands of the desert and the great ram- 
parts of the Sierras, drifted heavy with 
snow, stood before him to be crossed in 
mid-winter, which was at that time one 
of the most perilous undertakings to be 
imagined. The Sierras form the western 
rim of the Great Basin for several hun- 
dred miles. 

The interior of the Basin is not level, 
but is seamed by many rugged and tree- 
less ranges of mountains, nearly all of 
which extend in a north and south di- 
rection. Between these ranges are great 
expansive sage-brush covered plains, and 
in the lower depressions are often to be 
found lakes, salt marshes and alkali flats, 
the latter being the ancient beds of lakes 
which once existed there. 


In the northeast corner of the Basin 
lies Great Salt Lake, one of the most re- 
n.arkable bodies of water in the world. 


Immediately west of the Lake, in an- 
other portion of the floor of that prehis- 
toric inland sea which geologists choose 
to call Lake Bonneville, lies an area 
greater than the lake itself, which is 
hnown as the Great Salt Lake Desert. 
Here the waters have evaporated almost 
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entirely and left tremendous beds of glis- 
tening white crystaline salt. Portions of 
these beds are moist during the early 
part of the year, but as the season ad- 
vances they become dry and smooth. 
Here the salt is generally from three to 
five feet in thickness, and on these beds 
an area known as the Bonneville Salt 
Flats is used for automobile racing, as 
it presents what is probably the largest, 
smoothest and fastest surface suitable 
for this purpose to be found anywhere 
in the world. Here Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell, Jenkins, Syston and others have set 
records that eclipse those made in any 
other place. 

To the tourist the Great Salt Lake 
Desert is a most striking and amazing 
region. Standing upon the salt beds or 
spinning across them by automobile, one 
is constantly seeing mirages which dis- 
tort the images of distant mountain 
ranges, telegraph poles and approaching 
automobiles into the most grotesque 
shapes imaginable. Here the mirage is 
the rule rather than the exception and it 
is hard for the uninitiated to believe that 
he is not surrounded by shimmering 
lakes containing many curious islands. 
Approaching automobiles usually appear 
to be floating along high above the sur- 
face of the ground and the occasional 
hitch hiker viewed from afar often takes 
on the appearance of Cleopatra’s Needle. 

The Wasatch Mountain range, start- 
ing in Idaho and extending southward 
through central Utah, forms the eastern 
rim of the Great Basin. Between this 
range and the Great Salt Lake lies a 
fertile and productive region stretching 
north and south for one hundred miles 
or more, which is quite thickly popu- 
lated and under intensive cultivation. 

Salt Lake City, which dominates the 
center of this area, has a population of 
150,000 people and is the metropolis of 
the eastern part of the Great Basin, as 
well as a large portion of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

While agriculture and stock raising 
have had their share in the commercial 
activity of the Great Basin, mining is 
the industry which has focussed atten- 
tion on this region almost since the com- 
ing of the white man to its fastnesses. 
The discovery on June 12, 1859, of the 



















































famous Comstock lode on the shoulder of 
Mt. Davidson started the great era of 
gold and silver mining in this region, 
and was itself one of the richest discov- 
eries of all time. Within a few years 
Virginia City grew from a mere cabin 
at the site of the Comstock strike to be 
one of the most important cities of the 
West. During its heydey it had a pop- 
ulation of between 40,000 and 50,000 
people and was the mecca for gold seek- 
ers, speculators, business men and the 
usual gamblers and bunco artists from 
all over the country. Millions of dollars 
in gold and silver poured out of its mines 
to enrich the owners and stockholders, 
and it is recorded that much of it went 
to finance the United States Army dur- 
ing the Civil War. Large hotels, thea- 
ters, and even an Opera House contrib- 
uted to Virginia’s entertainment and 
gaiety. “Old Timers” tell how Jenny 
Lind, the “Swedish Nightingale,” crossed 
the plains and deserts via stage coach to 
sing in Virginia’s Opera House. This 
community as it existed at that time is 
well portrayed in the writings of Mark 
Twain, who spent a considerable portion 
of his early journalistic career in Vir- 
ginia City. 

Virginia City declined during the sev- 
enties and the next gold rush in the 
Great Basin was in 1899 when Tonopah 
was the center of attraction. Tonopah 
boomed for a time, and then the interest 
was shifted to Goldfield in 1902, and to 
Rawhide and to Rhyolite, near Death 
Valley, in 1907. These cities soon de- 
clined and remained for decades as gaunt 
reminders of an illustrious past. Of 
Rhyolite nothing is left today but the 
railroad station and the famous house 
built entirely of cast-away beer bottles, 
which tourists make it a point to visit. 
Rhyolite is truly a ‘“‘ghost”’ city. 

The Great Basin is now traversed 
from east to west by two main trans- 
continental routes. Most of the inter- 
esting and scenic points in this region 
are now accessible to the motorist by 
good roads tributary to these highways. 
It is a land of varied scenery, sharp con- 
trasts and historic lore, and to cross its 
vast expanses over well oiled roads and 
to visit its many interesting places is 
well worth the effort. 
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ears domination by the English. Or 

french is spoken in the scl : 

After miles and miles of riding 
through the Maine timberland we come 
o the Canadian border. The town o1 
the Americar ide was more like pi 

res of an earl American trontier 
town than anything I had ever seen be 

re in real life Not n nh change as 
ve crossed ove} nto Canada except 
the French n Such courteous Cana 
dian official it the border! 

For da ve had been studving the 
map and just the name of the places 
fascinated us. The one we were most in 
trigued by is St. Louis du Ha! Ha! 

spelled and punctuated ist like that 


officially). Pi 
in the morning 


all our friends 


pos 


ire No. | 
We 


it early 
had de ided to send 
t cards from this place 


shows 








so thev co ild see the postmark and 


believe us, but they didn’t have any post 
irds and were curious as to why we 

ad sO many messages to send to so 

any people all at once from that place 

Cut s people, those French—or maybe 
i good place to remember that 

million Frenchmen can’t be wrong 


good picture because it 


exactly the kind of dour weather 
ve had every for three 

Picture 3 Three 

hich guard North Beach at Perce. They 
ire beautifully wooded with 
greens making a glorious 
against the pinkish brown sand and blue 
green water. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are views of Perce Rock. 
As you will see it lies way off from the 
shore completely surrounded by water, 
like a great friendly ship. 


, , 
aay Weeks. 


shows the Sisters 
dark ever 


background 


At the village of Gaspe itself English 

The legend is (and I 
recent that it can be substan- 
the history books) that this 
village was founded by the Tories who 
escaped from New England because they 
were opposed to the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The principal occupation of these peo- 
ple is fishing. They mere 
sistence as all outward signs show too 
plainly. We weren't able to get any good 
pictures because of the weather but No. 
6 shows a man cutting and preparing 
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cod to be dried. It is spread out on long 
benches to dry in the sun (a _ purely 
theoretical sun we protest). Every morn- 
ing you see little children out early turn- 
ing the cod to expose the other side to 
the elements. The scene is dominated by 
all the paraphernalia of fishing—boats, 
nets, drying, fish, oilskins, with appro- 
priate smells and dampness. 

No. 7 shows friend husband distribut- 
ing largesse (candy purloined from our 
supply in the car because he disapproved 
the quantities we consumed Note the 
children without shoes. Note the car. 

No. 8—a woman at the spinning wheel 
and her wares hung on the line for sale 

the tourists have begun to come). 

No. 9 shows the longest covered bridge 
in Quebec. There are covered bridges on 
the Gaspe everywhere—not old relics of 
a bygone day, but sound substantial 
bridges built for conditions as they are 
in that place today. No squandering of 
money here for concrete where it isn’t 
necessary ! 

No. 10—Just a fine house, built of na- 
tive material—field stone. This is by 
way of registering a complaint against 
the tendency toward standardizing of 
landscraping which is beginning to be 
apparent everywhere. 

Back to “America the Beautiful” 
again. The sun is shinning, the car has 
been washed and we are once again back 
on the rocks of Bar Harbor. 
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The Heart of the Credit Union 


Love Thy Neighbor 


ONE upon a time there was an itsy- 

bitsy grocer in an itsy-bitsy town. 
He stood behind his counter, rubbed his 
fat little hands, and beamed upon his fel- 
low men. He loved his fellow men, but 
he loved his potatoes too, and would only 
let them go at a high price—a very high 
price indeed. Now this little grocer nev- 
er thought that he could sell two sacks 
where he only sold one before—if only 
he would charge just a few cents less on 
the sack. Then along came a big, big 
chain store and did just that! Made 
faster turn-overs, earned more divi- 
dends, learned how to avoid expense by 
not having to hold over that high-priced 
sack of potatoes. And now the fat little 
hands of the fat little grocer have grown 
thin from hoe and spade—he’s having to 
grow his own potatoes. 

There’s a lesson in this parable for the 
credit union member who demands a 
high rate of interest on his shares in 
the credit union. If he’d love his borrow- 
ing neighbor to the extent of loaning 
him money through the credit union at 
a lower interest rate, he’d find his stock 
turning over faster with a resulting in- 
crease in his own dividends. 

Directors of many unions are finding 
it difficult to convince shareholders that 
each will gain more in benefits of every 
kind if they demand less in dividends. 
This refers to state chartered unions on- 
ly, and not to federal charters which can- 
not pay a dividend over 6 per cent. 

L. Emory Smith, managing director 
of the Louisiana Credit Union League 
and first president of the first credit 
union to be established in Baton Rouge, 
La., knows quite a lot about credit union 
management. A member of the Baton 
Rouge post office force and of the Postal 
Credit Union there, Mr. Smith has helped 
to organize or influenced to organize a 
goodly share of the now even dozen cred- 
it unions in Baton Rouge and environs. 
As a director of his union Mr. Smith 
faces the same situation that other direc- 
tors of other unions are facing—finding 
their organization too rich—too much 
surplus on hand, too much money lying 
idle. 

But let us tune in on what the Louis- 
iana man is saying: 

“Our union has been running five years 
now. With 180 members, we have $21,000 
in shares and have loaned out $22,000 
since we began operating. We have 
$1,500 as a reserve stored away as undi- 
vided profits to cover any losses on loans 
that might occur. But when we began 
we were not as well, or as too well, on 
our feet as we now are. Then, our prob- 
lem was to find money for loans. But 
as our credit union built up, our loans de- 
creased. We pay 7 per cent in dividends 
to our shareholders—and this is too high, 
because it is a cooperative venture and 
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not primarily a money-making one. If 
tue rate of interest piles up the differ- 
ence should go back to the borrowers in 
the way of lower lending rates. In that 
way, and in only that way, will borrow- 
ers take the idle surplus that the union 
has. The interest rate can easily be re- 
duced and both shareholder and borrow- 
er will benefit more in the end. It’s this 
large shareholder who is the stubborn 
one.” 
The Answer to the Problem 

Mr. Smith answers his own problem 
by pointing out that if the members 
make the maximum use of their credit 
union, keeping all of the funds out on 
loans, the matter of sufficient earnings 
to permit fair dividends will take care 
of itself. The primary job is to keep all 
the money working all the time. 

As Mr. Doig points out elsewhere in 
this issue there are many services which 
a credit union can render to its mem- 
bers. The AA policy issued by the 
CUNA Mutual Society, whereby all loans 
are insured and the credit union pays 
for the insurance is an extraordinary 
service to the borrower. Further, as will 
be noted elsewhere in this issue, many 
credit unions are now giving us a 100% 
subscription to the BripGe. The credit 


union of employees of the City of St. 
Paul which gave us 1100 subscriptions a 
year ago, renewing their subscription, 
notes that their assets have doubled dur- 
ing the year and that the members are 
making use of the credit union as never 
before. 

Meantime, as Mr. Smith also points 
out, the credit union must remember 
that it is a credit union, interested in 
giving its members service. 





One From Berlin 


This is one of the stories that hardy 
wits in Berlin whisper, having first made 
sure that the door is locked. It seems 
that Adolf Hitler, wearied with the cares 
of state, had entered a motion picture 
theater. Hardly had he taken his seat 
when the newsreel came on, and a gi- 
gantic picture of himself orating was 
cast on the screen. Restraining an im- 
pulse to stand up and cheer with the rest 
of the audience, the dictator modestly 
kept his seat. The man next to him was 
watching him though; he banged him in 
the ribs and whispered hoarsely: “You 
better stand up, Buddy. We all feel the 
same way you do, but it ain’t safe to 
sit down.” 


Man Bites Dog! 


NEW high in corporation finance was 

reached last night when members of 
the Carl Mackley Houses Federal Credit 
Union rejected the recommendation of 
their Board of Directors to pay them- 
selves a dividend of 5°. and voted in- 
stead a dividend of 4%. 

It was pointed out that only in this 
fashion could the interest rate on loans, 
now 1% per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, be reduced. After the meeting the 
directors decided to reduce this rate to 
34 of 1% per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance. It is believed that this is the low- 








est small-loan rate now in use in Phila- 
delphia. 

The annual statement showed that the 
members had saved over $5000 during 
the year and had borrowed approximate- 
ly $11,000. The credit union is composed 
entirely of residents of the Carl Mackley 
Houses, a housing project sponsored by 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, at M and Bristol Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The fact that a dog has bit a man has 
relatively little news value but when a 
man bites a dog—that’s something! 
When those entitled to dividends prefer 
a lower to a possible higher dividend— 
we have something new under the sun. 
About the only place where this could 
happen would be in a cooperative s0- 
ciety. 
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SECOND QUESTION. In a Federal credit 
inion, when a member fails to make 
scheduled payments either on his loan o1 
his share account, is he charged with a 
fine in the absence of any action by the 
board of directors? 


ANSWER. Yes, the fine is charged against 
his account automatically. In order that he 
may be relieved of the penalty, the board 
must formally excuse him, for cause, fron 
paying the fine. 


rhis provision of the bylaws considerably 
simplifies the exercise of a power whose 
proper use may at times call for somewhat 
delicate handling. In general, it places on 
the delinquent member the obligation of 
making the first move by asking to be ex- 
cused from payment of the fine, and then 
requires him to prove his case. The board 
in any case relieved of the odium of tak- 
ing positive action in levying a fine. Since 
most delinquents will hesitate to make the 
request without having a fairly good rea- 
son, the board may well adopt a liberal at- 
titude in passing on such applications 


THIRD QUESTION. In the absence of 
any specific authorization in the bylaws, 
nay a Federal credit union adopt a fixed 
policy of limiting the duration of loans, 


Say, to ten months or a vear? 
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FOURTH QUESTION. In Federal credit 
nion practice, is there any rule or re- 

irement as to which withdrawal re- 
juests shall receive priority when the 
inds on hand are not sufficient to honor 
all of them in full? 


ANSWER. No. The matter is one to be 
ded by the board. Under the standard 
Federal bylaws, the board may require 60 
ys’ notice from members before they can 
thdraw “the whole or any part” of the 


y they have paid in on shares, and it 
thus has wide freedom of action. Usually 
t 1 found desirable to honor the with- 
drawal requests in the order in which they 
are received, but the board may also wish 

» take into account the fact that some 
members may have a very pressing need 
for their funds while others will not be 
much inconvenienced by having to wait. 
The question does not come up for decision 
very often. Most credit unions keep a suf- 
ficient amount on deposit with their bank to 
take care of all ordinary demands, and in 
special cases may arrange for a short-term 
oan from the bank to serve until funds 
come in from repayments and from new 
payments on shares. 


] 


FIFTH QUESTION. Is it permissible for 
a Federal credit union to compensate its 
treasurer by allowing him a certain per- 
centage of payments made on shares or 
of profits earned? 

ANSWER. It is legally permissible, but 
the Federal Credit Union Section is strong- 
y opposed to such practice on the basis of 
policy. The point is made that the plan has 
been shown by experience to work badly; 
that it tends to make the credit union the 
personal money-making instrument of the 
treasurer, both in his own mind and in the 
minds of the members; that the sense of 
participating in a cooperative endeavor for 
the general benefit is lost by the members, 
and once lost is most difficult to revive. It 
is much better to pay the treasurer a defi- 
nite amount per month and then, if the 
amount seems inadequate and the net prof- 
its at the end of the year permit, to vote 
him a bonus at the annual meeting of the 
members in January. 


SIXTH QUESTION (from Illinois). Your 
article in the Dec. BRIDGE has caused 
some confusion here in our credit union 
and I thought it no more than right to 
kick it back to you so that you can cor- 
rect the matter before it upsets others. 
I see the same information is repeated in 
the January BRIDGE, which I have just 
started to read. I refer to your articles 
about electing members to the Board of 
Directors who have loans outstanding at 
the time. 

Just as you say, there is nothing in 
the Illinois law which prohibits such an 
election, but—to qualify as a director of 
a credit union in this state, each one 
elected must sign an “Oath of Directors” 
which goes to the State Auditor. Per- 
haps you have a copy of such an oath but 
if not I will quote the last part of it 


which says—‘. .. and that he is the 
owner in good faith and in his own right, 
of at least one share, subscribed for by 
him or standing in his name on the books 
of such credit union, and that the same 
is not hypothecated, or in any way 
pledged as security for any loan or debt. 
In all of our notes all shares are pledged 
as security for loans made. 

Every year at the election that point 
has been brought up and I managed to 
steer clear of it but this year one of the 
members produced your article from the 
BRIDGE and rather than argue further or 
appear to be trying to keep some one 
from being elected, I shut up and let 
them elect two members who had loans 
at the time. Of course when it came to 
signing the oath, they could not do it and 
so we have called another meeting of the 
members for February Ist, to elect oth- 
ers who can qualify. 

ANSWER. The fact that a member of a 
credit union has a loan from that credit 
union does not, in most states, legally pre- 
vent him from serving as a member of the 
Board of Directors, or Credit or Supervisory 
Committes of that credit union. Even under 
the clause quoted in the above question a 
borrower could be elected to office. He 
might owe the credit union $50.00 and at 
the same time have $100.00 on deposit in 
the share account. Technically the whole 
$100.00 might be pledged to protect the 
loan but practically only $50.00 is needed 
so that even under the clause above quoted 
this member could be elected to office. It 
would be best for any credit unions oper- 
ating under state laws to ask your local 
state league to ret a ruling on this matter 
from the state supervisory department as 
in some states the election of borrowers is 
prohibited. Do not write directly to the 
state supervisory department but submit 
the matter to your state league officials and 
they will endeavor to obtain a favorable 
ruling if one has not already been made. 


SEVENTH QUESTION (from Nova Sco- 
tia). Our annual meeting declared a div- 
idend. All our members are leaving their 
dividends in the credit union funds, and 
we are adding them to the share capital. 
Here is our difficulty. When no money is 
actually paid out of the credit union 
funds, is it correct to show the amount 
of dividends as a debit in Cash Disburse- 
ment & Journal (form B) and as a dis- 
bursement on the Cash Report of the 
monthly financial statement? 

_ ANSWER. No. When dividends are cred- 
ited to the member’s account and not paid 
in cash the amount of dividend paid should 
not be shown as a disbursement in the Cash 
Report. The only transactions shown in the 
Cash Report are those in which cash has 
actually been received or disbursed. The 
entry mentioned could and should be shown 
in the Cash Disbursement Journal as a 
Journal entry debiting Dividends or Undi- 
vided Earnings and crediting shares. When 
making this entry in the Cash Disburse- 
ment Journal use the Miscellaneous Col- 
umn for both the Debit and Credit. The 
best method would be to show the following 
entries in the Cash Disbursement Journal: 

Debit Undivided Earnings—Credit Divi- 
dends Paid. 

Debit Dividends Paid—Credit Shares. 
Carry these entries from the Journal into 
the Control Ledger. 


EIGHTH QUESTION (from Nova Sco- 
tia). Again, when dividends are added 
to share capital (and thus left in the 
credit union funds) is it correct to show 
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the amount added to shares as a credit 
in Cash Receipts (form A) and as a 
receipt on the Cash Report of the month- 
ly financial statement? Our difficulty 
here is that the amount is not now a re- 
ceipt, because it has already been entered 
as “Interest Received” during 1936. 


ANSWER. . No. Dividends credited to the 
share account should not appear in the 
Cash Receipts. Only actual cash receipts 
appear under this heading. The entries 
shown under question No. 7 take care of 
this matter completely. 


NINTH QUESTION (from Minneapolis). 
There are many interesting articles in 
these magazines, but one which particu- 
larly interested me was on page 14 and 
was headed “Debt. Consolidation.” In 
this article some credit union in the state 
of Ohio seemed to take particular pride 
in the way they handled the case of one 
of their members who was in debt to the 
extent of $803.63 to twenty different 
creditors. The final outcome of the case 
was that the credit union succeeded in 
securing a total discount of $467.95 from 
the twenty different creditors in order to 
settle the various accounts in full. 

May I be so bold as to state that I can- 
not see where this case is anything at all 
for a credit union to brag about. I be- 
lieve that everyone should pay their just 
debts to honest merchants and profes- 
sional men, and it seems to me that the 
bargain driven by the particular credit 
union in question was beyond all reason. 


ANSWER. When a credit union engages 
in an effort to consolidate the debts of one 
of its members it should encourage him to 
pay all just debts in full when that is possi- 
ble. However in many cases today the in- 
dividual citizen has been so heavily sold 
through the over ambitious efforts of in- 
stalment salesmen that he often reaches a 
point where it is a choice between the cred- 
itors accepting a reduction in the amount 
due, or bankruptcy for the debtor. The 
creditors in most cases, under these cir- 
cumstances, will be extremely happy to ac- 
cept a cash settlement for the debt in a 
greatly reduced amount. In the case from 
Ohio, mentioned above, this was apparently 
the fact. 

If the author of this question will simply 
scan the want ads column of any Minne- 
apolis paper he will find several firms ad- 
vertising themselves as salary adjustment 
attorneys. These attorneys, I believe, are 
the most vicious and usurious operators we 
have. They advise the debtor that they will 
settle all claims of creditors without diffi- 
culty and will avoid bankruptcy for the 
debtor. They usually compel the debtor to 
pay to them (the salary adjustment attor- 
neys) the full amount of his indebtedness, 
plus interest at the maximum legal rate. 
They then approach his creditors advising 
the creditors that the debtor is about to en- 
ter bankruptcy and that he can be saved 
only if the creditor will accept 25 cents on 
the dollar. This is an extremely vicious 
practice as in such cases the creditor re- 
ceives only a small percentage of the 
amount due him; the debtor pays the full 
amount he owes, plus interest, and at the 
some time the credit of the debtor is ruined. 
This method of adjusting debts is common 
in Minneapolis and it would be a great 
blessing if credit unions would intelligently 
approach the problem and when necessary, 
obtain reductions from the creditors, pass- 
ing the full benefit on to the borrower or 
debtor. 


TENTH QUESTION (from Arkansas). 
Our Supervisory Committee is quite 
critical of some of the loans which we 
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made at the beginning of our Associa- 
tion. They hold to the ideal that if an 
employee is a co-maker of a note, he 
should not be allowed to have a loan 
made to him, or if he is a co-maker on 
one note he can not make endorsement 
of another note. Of course, I fully 
appreciate that there should be a limit, 
yet say for instance that a party signs a 
note as an accommodation to some fel- 
low employee, it does not seem that he 
should be restricted from making a loan 
in his own name. 


ANSWER. A member of a credit union 
should not be denied the right of borrowing 
from the credit union simply because he 
may have endorsed a note for a fellow mem- 
ber. I know of credit union members who 
have endorsed a half dozen notes for others 
and have then borrowed themselves, with- 
out the credit union taking any undue risk. 
The Supervisory Committee of the credit 
union is primarily an auditing committee. 
It is not the duty of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee to state what collateral shall be ac- 
cepted for a loan or what amount of credit 
shall be extended to an individual member. 
That is the duty of the Credit Committee. 
The Supervisory Committee would be in- 
terested only in the case the Credit Com- 
mittee violates the law under which the 
credit union operates or the by-laws gov- 
erning the credit union. In some credit 
unions the Board of Directors fixes the 
maximum responsibility of a member in a 
certain pay class, either as a borrower, en- 
dorser, or both. For example, I know of 
some credit unions where the average pay 
of the member is $125 per month, which 
have fixed the maximum amount of loan to 
an individual member at $1,000, and his 
maximum responsibility as both borrower 
and endorser at $1,500. This plan has 
worked out well in many cases. Let’s bear 
in mind that in most credit unions our 
greatest difficulty is being too conservative 
in our attitude toward loans. The credit 
union should be liberal in its lending atti- 
tude and quite rigid in enforcing the terms 
of the note after the loan has been made. 


ELEVENTH QUESTION (from Illinois) 

From a legal standpoint would a rule 
to the effect that an employee must have 
six months service with the corporation 
before said employee may borrow from 
the credit union—assuming the employee 
is permitted to join the credit union im- 
mediately upon being hired—stand up in 
a court of equity? Such a rule appears 
to create two classes of members, one of 
which is deprived of certain important 
privileges. Is such discrimination per- 
missible under the Illinois statutes con- 
cerning credit unions? 


ANSWER. It seems to me that this would 
be an extremely unwise rule. Many times 
a person eligible to a credit union is not 
conscious of the assistance of the credit 
union until he has an acute necessity for 
credit, and we find that some of our very 
best members result from prompt service 
to a member who joins it first solely for the 
purpose of borrowing. Such a rule as you 
indicate would result in hardships to both 
the individual concerned and to the credit 
union. The member who needs credit gen- 
erally needs it immediately. If he is com- 
pelled to wait six months, that probably 
means that he will be compelled to go to a 
loan shark for his accommodation. Fur- 
thermore, the success of the credit union 
depends entirely on keeping its money 
loaned out, and any rule which tends to 
keep the money in the bank as distinguished 
from having the money working for the 
members is contrary to the best interests of 
the credit union. It must be always borne 
in mind that a credit union is a union of 


‘ 
f 


members for one purpose, namely, to take 
care of their credit problems. Whether or 
not it would be legal to make such a rule 
would depend partly on your by-laws. I 
imagine that the directors of the credit 
union, like the directors of any corporation, 
have considerable latitude in matters of 
this sort, and I doubt very much that any 
legal question would arise. It would be well 
for you to check as to that with Mr. Joseph 
S. DeRamus, Managing Director of the Illi- 
nois Credit Union League, 332 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. It seems to 
me, however, that this problem should not 
get so far as a question of legality. On the 
basis of the best interests of the individual 


and of the credit union no such rule should 
be made 
TWELFTH QUESTION (from Illinois 


Can the credit union legally decline to 
loan money to a member in good stand 
ing, assuming the amount is in no man 
ner excessive and all the requirements 
concerning loans are being met; also as 
suming the credit union is in a financial 
condition to grant the loan? Upon a re 
fusal would the petitioning credit union 
members have recourse in a court of 
equity? 

ANSWER. As to the question whether a 
credit union can legally decline to loan 
money to a member in good standing, as- 
suming that all the rules are complied with 
and that the credit union has the money, 
this again seems to me to be an academic 
question. A credit union able to loan mon- 
ey, with a loan application from a member 
who desires to borrow for a legitimate pur- 
pose, which refuses to make the loan would 
be fairly analogous to a snow shovel which 
refused to shovel snow, an automobile which 
refused to permit its wheels to go around, 
or a Santa Claus who went on strike on 
Christmas Eve and refused to make his an- 
nual trip. There is no sense at all in hav- 
ing a credit union unless it is going to 
function as such, nor is there any sense in 
having a credit union if the money is sim- 
ply going to accumulate in some bank while 
the members of the credit union go to loan 
sharks for their credit accommodations. It 
seems to me that a credit union which es- 
tablished such a rule as indicated in your 
letter had best liquidate. 

THIRTEENTH QUESTION (from _ Colo- 
rado). Some shareholders believe that if 
the borrower is charged the same rate 
or a little lower than he can secure else 
where, then it is all right for the share- 
holder to receive a higher dividend re- 
turn than he can on comparative invest- 
ments. Others contend that the share- 
holder is only entitled to a normal return 
on his investment and that the interest 
charge to the borrower should be low- 
ered. 

For example: For five years prior to 
1936 a credit union charged 12°. or more 
interest and paid dividends of 7‘, or 
more every year. From the standpoint 
of true credit union principles, was the 
dividend rate of better than 7‘. justi 
fiable or should the interest charge have 
been lowered? 

ANSWER. It is in all ways proper for a 
credit union to charge its borrower one per- 
cent per month interest on unpaid balances 
The Credit Union National Association 
strongly advocates that all credit unions 
maintain this tate for several more years, 
as we have not as yet ascertained what the 
full expense of the operation of the credit 
union may be. It is possible that in the 
future we will be compelled to pay taxes to 
both State and Federal government. We 
therefore hope very much that the credit 


(Continued on page 19) 
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DOLLARS and SENSE! 





| ) NG 1957 We are going to stress 


Wi been very slow about getting 
rm of budget which we could 
recommend and stock but this form has 
now been completed and at last is in the 
hands of the printer; we will have it 
before this issue is in print. It 

a start in the right direction. 
We are very happy indeed to start this 


rmanent department with a discussion 


by Georve Feller of the City and County 


I;mplovees Credit Union of St. Paul who 
the real “father of credit union bud 
geting.” George knows this subject. 
We want YOU to contribute to this 
column. This business of budgeting is 


it extraordinary importance to all credit 
inton members 
Why is it that one man with a certain 
is always broke and another man 
with a smaller income lives better and 
gets ahead of the game? It is because 
the first man does not keep any personal 
accounts in most cases. He doesn’t know 
Whether he is coming or going. I know 
a man who started life at a small job 
and when he was earning fifteen dollars 
a Week, spent about twenty; he got up to 
» of aS many thousands per annum 
he tormerly got dollars per week and 
sin debt. The average of us take 
wetter care of everything with which we 


in rned than we take of our ow) 
! {} rs 

4 Or ’ } 

\s we enter into 1937 let’s not so mucl 

. ‘YY . : 

n e a resolutior about this business of 


vhere we are at: let’s instead 


ahead and find out where we are 


at and study our own financial condition 
and se st what we can do intelligently 
al 


I know another man who got himself 
a small change bank (another subject 
which we are going to stress in 1937) 
and took it with him on his travels. He 
showed me the other day that he had 
saved an average of better than eight 
dollars a month in his credit union sim- 
ply from the bank. He puts in small 
change which he will not miss; he has 
denied himself nothing which he was 
previously enjoying and yet—miracle of 
miracles—there in the small change 
bank as he empties it into his credit 
union monthly is close to ten dollars. It 
is not so much a matter of self denial as 
it is a matter of stopping little leaks, 
holes in his financial dyke through which 
his. small change was always dribbling 
away. I recall being in Germany a few 
years ago at the central printing estab- 
lishment of the German credit unions. 
They gave me a little clock, to wind 
which each evening required the inser- 
tion, in American money, of a quarter of 
a dollar. Before the clock most unfor- 
tunately broke down I had saved over a 
hundred dollars. 

So let’s make this department of real 
use—to you, individually, and see wheth- 
er or not Charley Hyland was right when 
he said: “We could almost guarantee to 
BRIDGE subscribers that we would give 
them their subscription price at the end 
of each year if the subscriber would cer- 
tify that he had for the year followed 
the advice contained in the BRIDGE and 
had not saved for himself at least five 
times the subscription price.” 

Follow this column and—see if you 
can't prove to yourself that your BRIDGE 
subseription is the best investment you 
ever made. 





You and Your Budget 
GEO F. FELLER 


ECORDS of income and expenditures, 

both actual and estimated, are re- 
garded as indispensable features of mod- 
ern business. Government units as well 
as private industries, whether large or 
small, keep records of income and budget 
and plan their expenditures. It is only in 
this way that any control of monies can 
be had. 

In the same way a family which plans 
its expenditures and keeps a record of 
same has some control over its finances 
as it knows how every cent of its income 
is going to be spent. The purpose of the 
budget is to enable the family, by taking 
a long range view of its present and fu- 
ture needs to apportion its income to the 
best possible advantage. In other words 
the spending of the income is not a hit 
or miss affair but something which has 
been carefully planned and which is al- 
ways under control. 

When government units or private in 
dustries are planning their budgets, ev- 
ery department is represented and has a 
chance to express its needs. This is a 
good plan for the family to follow. The 
children should be called into the family 
council as junior partners and meet with 
their mothers and fathers who constitute 
the senior partners. Each member 
should take part in the discussion in so 
far as his age and ability will permit. 
When the family comes together to dis- 
cuss its expenditures, it must carefully 
compute the cost of living in terms otf 
reasonable budgets. In this way it may 
be possible to reconcile needs and wants 
more closely. The more complex our 
modern life becomes the more difficult 
the problem of selection becomes. The 
large items of rent, food, clothing and 
savings should be considered first. Other 
items may then be considered in detail. 
Good budget making allows no miscel- 
laneous or sundry items, as the object is 
to control expenditures, and such items 
are not easily controlled. Allowance is 
usually made for personal expenses for 
the adult members and children old 
enough to keep accounts. Some member 
of the family is responsible for the vari- 
ous expenditures allowed. This sharing 
of responsibility as well as money will 
do a great deal to avoid money quarrels 
and keep the family happy and contented. 
In the average family, the wife controls 
the spending of a large proportion of the 
income, and it is her duty not only to 
keep the accounts carefully, but also to 
use the money as wisely as possible. 


It is a good plan to keep a memoran- 
dum book in which expenditures may be 
jotted down as they are made. At the 
end of the month these should be trans- 
ferred to a budget sheet under the vari- 
ous classifications. The record of ex- 
penditures should not be merely a mass 
of figures. It should be something to 
study and to use as the basis for needed 
adjustment from time to time. If the 
record is analyzed, the good and bad 


(Continued on page 23) 
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On An 
Aviation Field 


by CARL E. MILLER 


HE F. E. U. Credit Union, Inc., was 

organized on October 30, 1930, by a 
small group of officers and members of 
Local No. 148 of N. F. of F. E. who were 
employed at Wright and Patterson 
Fields; our original capital being $35.00 
and our first loan $25.00. 

We operated under written authority 
of the Attorney General of the State of 
Ohio prior to the enactment of the Cred- 
it Union Act, which became effective 
August 10, 1931. Articles of Incorpor- 
ation were immediately filed with the 
Secretary of State of Ohio and after be- 
ing approved by the Division of Securi- 
ties were accepted on June 11, 1932, per- 
mitting us to sell 5,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $5.00 per share. The arti- 
cles of Incorporation were amended on 
August 29, 1934, increasing the common 
shares to 20,000 at par value of $5.00. 

Our present capital stock is $61,- 
000.00; Personal Loans outstanding 
$57,989.50; total net worth $67,704.01; 
present membership approximately sev- 
en hundred; borrowers four hundred and 
fifty. We have loaned approximately 
$400,000.00 since organization. 

We have found the credit union to be 
of vital importance to the federal em- 
ployee, permitting him to establish a 
Savings account—thereby promoting 
thrift and providing an organization 
where he can borrow money for provi- 
dent and productive purposes at a very 
reasonable interest rate, namely, 1°. per 
month on the unpaid balance and last 
but not least a method of helping his 
fellow man out of financial difficulties. 
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Subscriptions LOO% 


The Baldwin Employees Credit Union, 
which serves the employees of the Bald- 
win Piano Company, was organized less 
than two years ago. It is operating very 
successfully under the capable leader- 
ship of Frank McAvoy. 

They have a member, Ruth Schroeder, 
who is 14 years old. Her father is a 
very enthusiastic credit union member 
and subscribes to the BRIDGE. At Christ- 
mas time Ruth wrote to the treasurer, 
without consulting her father, and asked 
that she might make a loan against her 
savings for her Christmas needs, in- 
stead of withdrawing her money. Since 
this was just the thing the treasurer had 
been trying to get over to his member- 
ship, he began to wonder what made 
this girl think of this herself. When 
Ruth was questioned on this point she 
answered: “I read in the BRIDGE the 
value of savings, and am beginning to 
find out how easy it is to save in the 
credit union, and that is what they rec- 
ommended in the BRIDGE, so that is what 
I want to do!” 
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mager. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Board that if a little girl got a better 
conception of the credit union movement 
from reading the BRIDGE, that it would 
no doubt be the most effective way to 
get the message over to their member- 
ship. The treasurer said “We expect to 
get a great deal more than $177 worth 
of value in the next year, because we 
think it will make the membership un- 
derstand the credit union much better, 
and thus eliminate many of our prob- 
lems.—So here is our check for all of 
our members to date, and at the end of 
each month we will forward you the 
names of all of our new members, as we 
want them to have the BRIDGE too.” 





Humane Loan Contest 


E OFFER another monthly prize of 
$5.00 
We offer it for a true human interest 
story. 
Here is the basis on which the stories 
will be judged. Mr. B. Stewart, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Credit Union 


(The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany) writes that “credit unions each 
month relieve a good many thousand 


cases of financial distress. That is the 
most humane function of the credit un- 
ion. I know that we have made a large 
number of loans that would not even be 
accepted by a finance company because 
of the risk involved.” He suggests a con 
test with a prize to the best case of this 
sort reported each month, “the 
to be judged from the humane stand 
point and the relief of financial distress.”’ 

All stories must be true, with however, 
fictitious names for the borrowers. 

The slogan of this contest is “The 
Brotherhood of Man Is Good Business.”’ 

The prize $5.00 monthly for the best 
story if the judges think the story suf 
ficiently exceptional to be worth it. 

The Judges—J. W. Bishop, Jr., Mrs 
Aileen Munson and Mr. Lucian Grinde 
all of the CUNA staff. 

Send one in for February. All copy 
must be received by the 5th of the month 
The address as 

The BRIDGE 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 


cases 


usual 











IS YOUR MONEY 


. 25c per week will give you 
| SAFE one dividend earning Credit 
Union share in twenty weeks 
two shares in forty weeks. three 
shares in sixty weeks, four 
shares in eighiy weeks and five 


IN CREDIT UNION 
SHARES? 








TO 
$ HAVE THE 


ALMIGHTY 
IS 
VE! 
ee POWERFUL 


SAVE 


through your local Credit Union. 


shares in less than two year : 
READ THIS ou ¢ — A minimum of 25¢ per month 

A report from one State with In addition as a member you we renee hot ora = rept 
l lit Uni ns operating a! may apply for a loan in your earning Credit en - are an 
the e { 1935. loaning $3 Union. open the way to financial assist 
{ 00 during the year. had a > ; 
net an ; = nly 7 100 of 1 Your local Credit Union is ance in YOUR time of need. 
ne i ! »t mi ‘Vv ) | 
per cent of the total amount governed by your fellow work Only Credit Union members 

aned ers who are members and no 


Contact your local Credit 
Union Treasurer at once and 
put your money to work by 


one vote. 








matter how much each has on 
deposit. they are allowed only 


acquire the same privileges and 


may borrow. Don't delay. 


Secure further details trom 


When you join. you your local Credit Union Treas- 














DO YOU NEED MONEY 
FOR: 

Consolidation of bills? 

Medical care? 

Assistance of relatives? 

Education? 

Personal expenses? 

Insurance? 

Household expenses? 

Taxes? 

Furniture? 

Clothing? 

Christmas? 

To pay notes? 

Marriage? 

Moving expenses? 

Fuel? 


As a member of your local 
Credit Union, you would be 
eligible to apply for a loan for 
any of the above purposes and 
many others. 


Apply for membership today 
by contacting your Credit Union 











making periodical deposits. voice enjoyed by all other urer. Treasurer. Any member will 
members. tell you who he is. 
oo — —E . - — 
Pay-roll Bk) elk pe Inse rts Nou Ready 
' | *HIS IS THE beginning of a new, per- It is designed to help the credit union of- 
manent feature of the BRIDGE. We 


such this month—*Dol- 

the primary function 
of which will be to promote budgeting. 
We realize that very few of our members 
that the first 
kindergarten lesson in this business of 
“teaching your 


are financially in balance; 


dollars to have more 


; + , 
Se Se . oO yet 


acquainted with your 


An Example 


If for example you had two stores in 
‘our neighborhood and one of them ad 
vertised something you needed for $10 
and the other advertised exactly the same 
article for $12 and the two stores were 
side by side and you could take the two 
articles out on the sidewalk and satisfy 
yourself that they were exactly the same 
would have no difficulty in 
deciding which article to buy. You would 
pay $10 for the article and you would 
save $2. Now $2 will take you to five 
movies at the best theaters in town at 


’ 


torty cents each. $2 will buy enough to- 


article—you 


bacco for a week ora couple of boxes of 
andy as a surprise treat for that lovely 
lady who vaiting at home for you, 
uur good partner—the wife. $2 will 
socks or collars or a shirt. Two such 
nys and you have a good 
main hoe >2 represents 
ro! 10 mAL il] of 
«A 
N if B GES 
mind ! n | 
| repea t 
to mind ¥ | 
‘ I do 1 inti ied 
e are ! I 
ira rs; | th I mea 
t i ire I tl 
\ vy to get acqua 
i with y ! vn dollars a 
e them benave \ cred 
Wd 
nion member was here ye v 
té¢ rday who sho ved me how he 


aved $17.60 bv borrowing 
from the credit union so that 
he could buy for cash. “I 
saved the price of my shoes 
for a year,” he said 





Carry 


Peak Load 


That’s what the department “Dollars 
and Sense” is for. And in that Depart- 
ment we are going to have something to 
say about quality and quantity buying. 
Are there reliable guides to the best 
buys? Can we dig up some articles on 
what are the best kinds of food to buy, 
for example? We think we can. Watch 
“Dollars and Sense.”” Watch that depart- 
ment and follow the advice you get in it 
and each month you'll save more than 
the price of the BRIDGE for a year. 

Another New Department 

Now this other department—CARRY 
A PEAK LOAD—has to do with making 
the maximum use of your credit union. 


+ 


We 


"TOO LATE NOW WE'LL NEVER GET Him” 








ficers and directors to make their re- 
spective credit unions “carry a peak 
load.” 

Suppose you bought a fine machine, 
an automobile, for example, and never 
took it out of the garage. That wouldn’t 
be much of an investment, would it? And 
vet I know of a credit union which 
doesn’t lend out 5° of its money because 
its directors think “all small loans un- 
safe.”” They have a fine automobile and 
it is rusting in the garage and will fall 
apart eventually from lack of use. Or 
suppose you had a fine automobile and 
decided that you couldn’t go more than 
five miles in any direction from your 
house in it. It would be some use—but 
not much. I know a credit union which 
failed miserably because it preferred 
bond investments to loans; it could nev- 
er bring itself to travel all the way and 
really serve its members with adequate 
credit. 


Use Your Rubbers 


Now in this section we are going to 
try to help credit unions use their rub- 
bers: Rubbers on the closet floor are of 
no value to anyone; on nasty days one 
must don his rubbers if they are to serve 
their function. 

ve We have deferred this de- 
partment until we had the 
CUNA Supply Cooperative 
equipped for special printing 
jobs but now we are ready. 

First we have four colored 
cards, an orange one, a green 
one, a white one and a blue 
one. They are designed for 
use in pay roll envelopes—to 
advertise the credit union. 
They sell for eighty-five cents 
for 250. 500 sell for $1.25. 
These cards are only a begin- 
ning. We are going to have 
lots of material of this sort. 
We shall be offering a group 
of bulletin board posters soon. 
pee In this department we seek to 
help you to get the credit un- 
ion light out from under its 
particular bushel. 
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There are credit unions carrying a 
100°. load, many of them; some do a 
fairly good job and carry an 85° loan; 
too many are only carrying a 50°, load. 
Let’s all “carry a peak load.” 


A Fine Suggestion From Mr. Roderick 


We are also beginning to think in 
terms of credit union equipment and at 
just the right time we received from 
P. L. Roderick, Treasurer of the Doer- 
flinger Credit Union of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, this interesting drawing and ex- 
planatory letter which we are reproduc- 
ing in full. Here is a suggestion of great 
value. Let us have your suggestions con- 
cerning it. 

We are in position to get such a cabi- 
net manufactured in quantity and could 
probably make it available to credit un- 
ions on a net cost basis at a very low 
rate. We are also going to publish short- 
ly some material about safes. Look this 
one over and let us know your reaction. 
Would you be interested to get a cabinet 
of this sort? 

And thanks a whole lot, Mr. Roderick! 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Feb. 1, 1936 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Attached please find a pencil sketch of 
a cabinet that I designed and have now 
used for a year to keep my books and 
credit union supplies in order and handy 
for use. 

I, like many other credit union treas- 
urers, had my regular work and at times 
was busy with a customer when a credit 
union member came to make a deposit. 
Before I had this cabinet I had to leave 
my customer for a minute or the mem- 





We Want for This Section 


Suggestions relative to the efficient 
operation of credit unions, copies of 
posters, descriptions of devices you 
have worked out to increase the ef- 
ficiency of your credit union. To make 
this department of the maximum value 

tell us how do you make your own 
credit union ‘carry a peak load’. All 
letters, pictures ete., should be ad 
dressed to 

THE BRIDGE 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 





kept in our vault and no money is left 
in the cabinet over night. At the end of 
the day all money is taken out and locked 
in the vault for deposit the next day. 
The cabinet takes up only fourteer 
inches of floor space and was very inex 
pensive to make. My thought in making 
a drawing and sending it to you was that 
other credit unions might desire to have 
a similar cabinet for their treasurer's 
se. 
If you think as I do, that a picture 
with a description published 


in the 
BRIDGE would be appreciated by othe 
credit unions I hope you will use it ir 
this manner. 








ber had to wait or make another trip 
with his deposit. 

The cabinet eliminates this delay as 
the top compartment is locked and an 
opening in the side allows the depositing 
member to make out the deposit slip, put 
the slip with the money in the pass book 
and drop it in the compartment. During 
my leisure time I open the compartment 
and make the proper entry in the pass- 
book, then place the passbook in a box 
for the member to call for later if he 
desires or the book is locked up till the 
next deposit day when I again place the 
pass books out in a box. 

Most of the books are left with me 
and I file them in a box in numerical or- 
der and on deposit day I put them out 
so they are convenient for use. After the 
deposits are all in for the day I make 
proper entries and lock the books in the 
cabinet until the next deposit day. 

I have a small lock box that I keep 
notes and valuable papers in which is 


Wishing you and your staff on the 
BRIDGE continued success, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
P. L. RopErRIcK, Treasurer 
Doerflinger Credit Union 





Distribution of January 1937 


Credit Unions 


Industrial 52 
Teachers 17 
Railroad saiihaoiaesGhecdanit 8 
Gov't (city, state, Fed.). 5 
Parish ..... 5 
I irc ccstesccranersciiinegaphbeatibiiie 3 
Cooperative biinestiodoacipedaaiaiaa’ 3 
Transportation 3 
Chapter _ ses ¢ 
Fraternal ; 2 
Hospitals ...... 2 
Utilities aii 2 
Newspape um 1 

TOTAL 106 





Credit Union Record Cabinet 


statement forms. 

deposit slips. 

drawal slips, signature cards. 
ments. 

portfolio for records. 


nal, ete. 


in vault until banked. 


Bill of Materials 


shelves 

(5 ply fir veneer) 
2—pes. %” x 16” x 14” | 
2—-pes. %” x 12” x 14”\ 
7—pe. %” x 14” x 14” 
1—pe. %” x 4” x 14”) 
2—-pr. 2” butt hinges 
2—-Small cabinet lock sets 


Partitions 
3 ply veneer 


> pint shellac, 4 


pint stain, ! 
inet varnish 





1—Compartment for deposits (locked). 
2—Compartment for note blanks and 


3 and 4—Compartments for new and used 
5—Compartment for passbooks, with- 
6—Compartment for monthly bank state- 
7—Compartment for large check book and 


8 and 9—-Compartments for ledger, Jour- 


Note—No provision other than (1) com- 
partment for cash. Lock each days receipts 


4—pes. %4" x 42” x 14” front, back and sides 
t—pes. %4” x 14” x 14” top, bottom and 


1—-Folding table leg brace for lid support 
14 5 pint cab- 


by PL RODERICK. 7reas 
Doerflinger Credit Union 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
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What A 


Member 


Necds to know 


Promoted! 
_ ies, : 
1 é 
! F- 4 
‘Nee 
ay all 
n 4 a 
: . 
He 
s - 
re - 
a 











nswers 


i ion following lestions and a 
ere James W. Brown oft 


nr piled by 
El Segundo Em 


Il Segundo California, 


ployees Credit Union 
and will be re- 


pr ced in leaflet form for his credit 
» members. This resulted from a 
ite | the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Union appropriating a part of the 
n profits to educational work 
We str | re mir end it Diicitv of this 
! i the appropriation of money to 
ducational work. These questions and 
' ers impressed is a peiny so good 
hat we offer them here in the BRIDGE 
Mr. Brown's credit union has decided to 
heed the Biblical injunction (as so many 
ir credit unions need to do) and to 
hide its licht beneath a bushel! 
What is a Credit Union 
\ ( | nis ar ryvar atiol! I 
’ } twot a ry ‘ f promot 
} git ind creatli! 
i { I i it 
’ for 1¢ t ry} 
tl | nt (read | nana 
; ” 
i i a} i 
i tra! 
‘ 1 i 
tit) 
? xt 
ha C1 I } 
| 
i Ha Ped: i ( 
ner 1a \ 
» n ! e J i? per 
ires 
! ‘ SH. \ 1 } ne 
ed shares 
pH 


6. Can I withdraw my money if I do 
not care to remain a member? 


Yes. Your share account is absolutely 
inder your control at all times. The Credit 
Union has the option of requiring sixty days’ 

e, but in actual practice we have never 
asked for this notice. Shares withdrawn 
before the dividend date receive no divi- 


; 
nol 


7. What dividends are paid on shares? 


At the close of the 
Board of Directors 


year’s business the 
may declare dividends 
he earnings of the Credit Union after 
all legal expenses have been paid. Many 
redit unions are paying dividends ranging 


tro? 1 to 6 


8. What interest does money | have on 


posit draw ? 


e months the money is on deposit. 


9. What assurance have I that my mon- 
ey will be handled honestly ? 


The treasurer, who handles the money, Is 
appointed by your Board of Directors. He 
bond and his books are audited at 
regular intervals by the Supervisory Com- 
mittee and auditors from the Corporatior 
Commission of the state of California. 


10. How is a loan made and how long 
does it take? 

A loan application blank is filled out and 
turned in at the Credit Union office. It 
turned over to the Credit Committee 
for action. If your application is approved, 
the note form is prepared and you receive 
your money at once Most of the loans are 
handled very promptly. 


¢ 
nel 


11. Upon what terms are loans made 
and what are the interest charges? 

A borrower is required to make payments 
either monthly or each pay day. The usua 
loan is made for either ten or twenty month 
and repaid in equal monthly or semi-monthly 
payments. Interest is collected on the un- 
paid balance. Illustrations of a typical loan 
is as follows: $100 is borrowed for ten 
months, with payments of $10 a month. Th 
borrower receives a check for $100 and tf 
all payments are made promptly he will re- 
pay $100 on the principal and $5.50 interest. 


12. Is a fee charged for making loans 
in addition to the interest? 


13. How is the loan handled is case the 
borrower dies before it is repaid? 

Che Credit Union insures all unpaid loans 
it no expense to the borrower. This is an 
idditional service given free. In case of 
f the borrower are 


ath the dependents of 
il itely relieved of any further payments 


» 


14. For what purposes are loans made? 


Any provident purpose—that is for any 


»se that will do the borrower some good 

r help him save money in his buying. Some 
es are: medical and hospital, educa- 

nal, clothing, furniture, home improve- 
ents, automobile, vacation, paying otf out- 
tanding bills, insurance, taxes, down pay- 


and homes, etc. 


15. What have I that the 


ney will be loaned out wisely ? 


assurance 


You know personally your fellow workers 
vho are officers in the credit union. They 
ve their money involved also and no officer 
ay go on the note of a borrower, nor can 
borrow himself, in excess of the amount 

of his investment. You have the knowledge 


at all of the loans are made to employees 





Any loans over $100 are protected by co- 
signers or acceptable collateral. The audi- 
tors of the State Corporation Department 
check these loans the same as a Bank Ex- 
aminer checks the bank loans. 


16. Is there any provision 
losses from bad loans? 


Yes. The State Credit Union Law re 
quires that one-fifth of our annual earnings 
must be put aside in a guarantee fund for 
this purpose. The losses from delinquent 
loans have been exceedingly low. As an ex 
ample, the Universal Studio Credit Union 
in California after 7 years of operations 
lost $740 from a total loans of $290,790, o 


less than 3/10 of 1%. 


against 


17. Is there any other additional ad 
vantages in a membership in the Credit 
Union? 

Yes, your funds up to $600 are entirely) 
exempt from levy and execution by creditors 


18. What has been the record of the 
Credit Unions during the depression? 

They have had the best record of any 
financial group—no failures and no invol 
untary dissolutions. 


19. Do all States have Credit Unions” 

Yes. In the United States we now have 
over 5,000 credit unions with over one mil- 
lion men and women. Credit Unions are 
also to be found in China, Japan and Europe 
It is a world wide movement. 


20. Is the Credit 
growth and service? 


Union limited in 


No. A credit union can be either large or 
small and give equally good service. The 
size depends largely on the membership and 
funds. The following is an example of the 
volume of business of one large credit union 
The employees of the City of New York 
formed a credit: union 16 years ago. It 
started small with a few members and as- 
sets of less than $100. It now has 13,000 
members, assets of over $2,000,000 and has 
loaned over $6,000,000 without loss since it 
started. In Japan largely through the ef- 
forts of Kagawa there are over 14,600 credit 
unions serving 5,200,000 families with sav- 
ings of approximately $580,000,000. The 
credit union is an established, rapidly grow- 
ing organization. 


21. How can I obtain more information 
and literature about the Credit Union 
movement? 

By writing to the California Credit Union 
League (our state organization) P. O. Box 
964, Oakland, Calif., or to the Credit Union 
National Association, Raiffeisen House, 
Madison, Wisconsin. From here can be ob 
tained the Credit Union monthly magazine 
“The BripGE” which gives all the latest in 
formation on the Credit Union work. 


The Weakest Link 


The weakest link in the credit unio: 
structure is that link which is so ofte: 
missing and would be labelled ‘educa 
tion.’ It is at that point where the credit 
unions in Nova Scotia have so much to 
tell us. Too often we stop the educational 
process at the treasurer. The chapters 
will help strengthen this link but the 
individual credit unions must help 


CUNA to supply education to the whole 
credit union program. 


Tue Brince 
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Credit Union’s Position 
In Society 


66°T*°HE CREDIT UNION idea is a discov- 

ery as important for the financial 
order of the world as steam was for the 
industrial order.”” One can not but re- 
call these prophetic words of Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Will credit unionism remake 
the financial world as steam rebuilt the 
industrial order—who can tell? This 
much is certain: the basic principle up- 
on which credit unonism is founded is 
wholly different from the ideas now un- 
derlying credit practice—as different as 
Fraternal Charity is from Greed. Can 
the profit motive be supplanted by the 
motive of friendly and brotherly cooper- 
ation? The future of credit unions will 
give an interesting answer to this truly 
radical question. 





Shakespeare was not the first to ask: 
“What’s in a name?” Too often good 
movements are handicapped by bad 
names. Our own name, “Credit Union,” 
is an unfortunate one, if we consider the 
basic ideas of credit unionism. The 
thing that makes us a union is definitely 
not credit, but rather the spirit of 
friendship, of brotherly charity toward 
each other. He who sees in the credit 
union only a place to borrow money 
cheaper than he can secure it elsewhere, 
or he who sees in the credit union merely 
a place to invest his savings with great- 
er security and richer dividends than he 
can get in a savings bank—such a one 
hardly understands what credit unionism 
really is for he misses the grand idea 
underneath it all. It is true that most 
credit union people make their acquaint- 
ance with credit unionism as borrowers, 
but it is a pity if they never rise above 
that state. “Credit unions are established 
only to promote friendly and brotherly 
cooperation among people who have been 
torn apart by our economic system of 
individualism.” Far from intending to 
bind members to credit unionism by the 
hard chains of debt, we hope rather to 
win their abiding loyalty by gradually 


(Continued on page 3) 


Welcome 
Wisconsin! 


E ARE most happy to announce that 

Wisconsin has qualified for the 
monthly supplement by giving 2500 
BRIDGE subscriptions. 

Let’s take a look at Wisconsin! 

It is in the East North Central group 
of states bounded on the north by Lake 
Superior and Michigan, on the east by 
Michigan and Lake Michigan, on the 
south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, 
and on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. 
It has an area of 56,066 square miles 
(somewhat larger than Holland plus 
Switzerland plus Denmark). According 
to the 1930 census it ranked 13th in pop- 
ulation with a few less than three million 
people. With estimated wealth of nearly 
nine billion dollars in 1929 the per capita 
wealth of the state was over $3,000. 
Politically the state is progressive. Every- 
thing grown in the north temperate zone 
thrives in Wisconsin and the state has 
been also a great lumbering state with 
all of the tragedy however, which in 
America, we have come to associate with 
the waste of natural resources. Lumber- 
ing in Wisconsin, as in so many other 
states, proceeded without thought to con- 
servation and there is an enormous acre- 
age of useless cut-over forest land in the 
state. There is much ore in Wisconsin, 
some large and important cities, average 
manufacturing and a great, sturdy back- 
bone of agriculture represented by nearly 
200,000 farms with a total of more than 
twenty million acres under cultivation. 


Credit Union History 


The credit union history of Wisconsin 
reflects the political progressivism of the 
state. In the credit union movement 
Wisconsin is outstanding in every way. 
The original credit union law was enact- 
ed in 1913, long before the organization 
of the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau. It was however little under- 


(Continued on page 2) 





These Are They 


AY BACK in the days of the old 
BRIDGE — in 1932 to be exact — we 
had this picture, presenting to the left 
none other than Clyde P. Digyles of the 


Wisconsin State Banking Department, 
Credit Union Division, and Organizer 
Charles P. Hyland. Mr. Diggles also 
has charge of the Building and Loans. 
Mr. Hyland needs no introduction since 
he is known throughout the state of Wis- 
consin for his fine organization work. 
Anyone who has seen either of these gen- 
tlemen recently will appreciate the fact 
that they are reversing nature and grow- 
ing younger day by day! They are a 
great team and the Wisconsin develop- 
ment now as in 1932 (when this picture 
was taken) owes much to their fine lead- 
ership. 





Real Estate Loans 


We are pleased to note that the Bank- 
ing Commission is making some conces- 
sion on the Real Estate Mortgage Loan 
situation, but it seems that $2,000.00 for 
a period of two years, is not only too 
small an amount, as even the most modest 
home will cost in the neighborhood of 
five thousand or more, and an amortized 
loan of that short a period would make 
the payments too large for most credit 
union members. We would appreciate 
your letting us have your thoughts on 
this matter, and no doubt the Commis- 
sion will take the matter into consider- 
ation. 








Welcome Wisconsin 


stood and in some ways defective and it 
was not until the law had been pro- 
re e] amended in 1929 that the 
redit union development in the state be 
rial I} development was at first ty] 
al As 1 » many other states interest 
credit union organization developed 
ery slowly indeed. In those early days 
Senator Schultz of Milwaukee, who had 
ch to do with the enactment of the 
riginal law, was largely responsible for 
the pioneering progress made. He or- 
ranized a credit union to serve employees 


the city of Milwaukee and his sus- 


t ned interest resulted in the begin- 
nings of the credit union movemert In 
Wisconsin 

The enactment of a law, however, 


hich made possible the employment of 
a credit union organizer was the long 
tep forward, a step far in advance of 

the other states in the Union. The 
election of Charles G. Hyland as organ- 
er also proved to be a most happy 
ice. It resulted in an immediate, far 
lung, forward credit union program. 
sacked and directed by Clyde P. Diggles 
f the State Banking Department (in 
harge of Building and Loans and Cred- 
it Unions) and with an interested, alert 


ind sympathetic Bank Commissioner, 
Hon. Peter J. Cleary, the organization 
program went rapidly forward under 
Mr. Hvyland’s energetic direction. This 
ipl mbination. bi most effective 
' rk. br ht Wi nsin to the top 
t nding state in credit union de 
th the lar t numbe} 
ny state in the Union 
National Associatior 
\ Cre l n League was 01 
! adel t le aire | 
I DD. Miller and more 











The 
Filene 
Milwaukee 
Meeting 
Jan. 18 


1933 


WHEN WE GREETED MR. FILENE 


I WONDER how many of the Wisconsin 
BRIDGE readers were present when on 
January 18, 1933, we had the great meet- 
ing at Milwaukee to greet Edward A. 
Filene, Founder of the Credit Union 
movement in America who was then 
holding a group of state wide meetings. 
It was a memorable meeting and we are 
happy to have this historical picture 
Which appeared in the BRIDGE in 19353. 








Central Finance Corporation 
The Wisconsin League has taken the 
rst steps toward organization of this 
ervice to the State credit unions and 
after close contact with the Commis- 
ioner, and with his cooperation, we 
ave drawn up the proposed by-laws. 
It is ve ry desirable that this central 
credit union, as it might properly be 
called, should have a balanced repre- 
entation of the larger credit unions, 
(from whom the largest portion of the 
funds that are to be loaned will come) 
wel as tne sma ler credit unions, 
wi in most Instances Wl be the bor- 
rOWwe} 
lr} t iv ire be ng care l - 
lere r al imbiguitie r un- 
rt Die ¢ l 8. and ma be ! 
e befo1 he Corporatior read 
, e oneratio} 
| ned to ha ts Ti 
if ul ! W that of tne Stat 
I ip ue fT t ind seems quits pos- 
e that for some time to come it 
| managed without any addi- 
i ersonne 
| e orgal at n or t! banl 
be possible t ike the app. 
SPS OOO 00 uni? ested mon- 
‘ W the checking a yunts 
arger Ci 1 ul I al | I ex 
‘ areful sels loat t 
i! I VI need ike Care 
loan demand lr} mone 
y va able + +} hor _ 
i i ns S nat 
ere t} a I \ be i 
i t. and Wi I i a rec! 
eturn to tl aning cre¢ i ! 
" ‘ ld rn gre t 
‘ They ’ tne ’ \ m™ 
l ans 
I Le = at ff = € glad 
rom at credit u ns that} 
he 1 r future, be interested in the 
! f an organizatior f this 











That was a great trip. It brought Mr. 
Filene to the centers of credit union en- 
thusiasm in the central west with im- 
portant meetings in Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Milwaukee, Detroit, Omaha, Des 
Moines, Kansas City and St. Louis. It 
was the real beginning of the National 
Association because it was on this trip 
that many of the plans were made which 
resulted in the Estes Park meeting. 





Welcome to the League! 


[Fvrixe the last four months thirty- 
three more credit unions have real- 
ized the value of a state league and are 
now members of the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League. These credit unions are: 
Cantwell Credit Union 
Columbian Credit Union 
Co-operators’ Credit Union 
Grif-Ho Credit Union 
Jersey Dairies Credit Union 
Kenosha News Credit Union 
Ladish Credit Union 
Loganville Credit Union 
Marathon Credit Union 
Marshall Credit Union 
Master Lock Credit Union 
Mendota Credit Union Mendota 
H. C. Miller Credit Union Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Flush Valve Credit Union 
Milwaukee 
Nash Employees Credit Union Kenosha 
Northern Paper Mills Credit Union 
, _Green Bay 
Oshkosh Postal Employees Credit Union 
Oshkosh 


Madison 
Milwaukee 
Superior 
West Allis 
Milwaukee 
Kenosha 
Cudahy 
Loganville 
Marathon City 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


People’s Cooperative Credit Union 

- Milwaukee 
Resettlement Credit Union Milwauke 
St. Boniface Credit Union Milwaukee 
St. Catherine’s Parish Credit Union 

Milwauke 

St. Elizabeth Credit Union Milwaukee 
St. Michael’s Parish Credit Union 
Milwauke 
Milwaukee 


St. Leo Credit Union 


Standard Service Credit Union La Crosse 
seuperio! Steel Credit Union Milwaukes 
Teachers Credit Union seloit 


rerminal Railway Credit Union 

Utilities Credit Union Eau Claire 

West Allis Teachers Credit Union 

West Allis 
Frederic 


Superio. 


West Sweden Credit Union 
Wood County Credit Union 

Wisconsin Rapids 
Wrot Washer Credit Union Milwaukee 
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Lincoln 


Came From Illinois 


EBRUARY is a month of more than or- 

dinary significance to IlHinois. For we 
have first claim on Abraham Lincoln 
whose birthday is celebrated this month. 
It was from Springfield, Illinois that Ab- 
raham Lincoln went forth to the Presi- 
dency in the dark days of 1861. We re- 
produce on this page two most interesting 
pictures which were forwarded to the 
BRIDGE by Ward M. Johnson of the San- 
gamo Credit Union of Springfield. The 
top picture is the reproduction of Main 
Street in the New Salem of Lincoln’s 
early manhood. The building to the right 
is a faithful replica of the Lincoln Berry 
store. It was under these trees that Lin- 
coln read the few books which he was 
then able to get by much foraging about 
in the surrounding country. The well in 
the foreground is the well that Lincoln 
used. And below we have the one and only 
house that Lincoln ever owned. It is lo- 
cated at Eighth and Jackson Streets, 
Springfield, Illinois. It was on leaving 
Springfield, incidentally to return only 
for burial after his terrible task was fin- 
ished, that he delivered that short and so 
eloquent speech of farewell. It was on 














February 11, 1861. He was embarking 
for the most difficult job ever intrusted 
to one man on this continent. He knew 
something of its difficulties and spoke 
to his neighbors and friends. “Friends: 
No one who has never been placed in a 
like position can understand my feelings 
at this hour, nor the oppressive sadness 
I feel at this parting. For more than a 








ix ° 
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quarter of a century I have lived among 
vou, and during all that time I have re- 
ceived nothing but kindness at vour 
hands. Here I have lived from my youth 
until now I am an old man. Here the 
most sacred ties of earth were assumed, 
here all my children were born; and here 
one of them lies buried. To you, dear 
friends, I owe all that I have, all that I 
am. All the strange, checkered past seems 
to crowd now upon my mind. Today I 
leave you; I go to assume a task more 
difficult than that which devolved upon 
General Washington. Unless the great 
God, who assisted him, shall be with me: 
and aid me, I must fail. But if the Om- 
niscient Mind and the same Almighty 
Arm that directed and protected him 
shall guide and support me, I shall not 
fail—I shall succeed. Let us all pray that 
the God of our fathers may not forsake 
us now. To Him I commend you all. 
Permit me to ask, that with equal sincer 
ity and faith, you will invoke His wisdom 
and guidance for me. With these few 
words I must leave you—for how long 
I know not. Friends, one and all, I must 
now bid you an affectionate farewell.” 
With these words Lincoln left home 
his home State of Illinois, never to re- 
turn until his. death and from that 
time onward for all time—he ‘belonged 
to the ages’, a citizen of the world, a 
fellow townsman to all who aspire to the 
equality of all mankind. 








Sixteen Federals 


O* DECEMBER 14, 1936, a group of em- 
ployees of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in Fargo, North Da- 
kota, obtained charter No. 1862 permit- 


ing them to operate a Federal credit 


nion. This was the final Federal chart 
er issued in 1936. The first tor that veal 
went to employees of the New York Pow- 
er and Light Company in Schenectady, 


j 
New .¥ rk, and bore the number 907. 
Federal chart- 


he year stood at 956. 


, ‘ : ; 
Thus the total number 


They covered a wide range, geograph- 
iil’ i ft LV pe Whe t! ear op 
ened a Federal credit nion map of the 
United States would have si} n foul 
states Dial \ the close tne blan 
places were all filled in, and 2,400 miles 
away across the Pacific the islands of 
Hawaii had become good Federal credit 
nion territor Amony the states th 
greatest gain in number of Federal cred- 
inions was made by New York, whose 
lll new charters in 1936 brought its 
total to 221 at the en) end. Sixteen 
new Federal charters went to Illinois, 
se total on December °31 stood at 29 
Credit Union By Types 

With the first and the last of the 1936 
cl rrey) ay rer sued ? +) + 
ps the mber ¢ that class it 
" fTicient raise he ty il 
e} harters ta itilities 

by al D0 per t. On De 
e’*? LOS io le} re iit rit I _ Nn 

a | . . 

re listed n of 56 dur- 
‘ l The t f ‘ Dott in 
Tel suied 1 rhe t d T ‘ 
et the Federal government. 

ese | nbered 21S nen the I nal rec 
as made for 1956, or 83 more 


How- 


on Jat lary 1 of that vear. 
] 


ever, there are still about twice as many 
( hartered credit unions among Fed- 
era employees as there are Federal 


chartered 

Girls behind the counters of stores, to- 
yether with their fellow employees, set 
ip 74 Federal credit unions during the 
last twelve months, more than doubling 
he number existing at the start of the 
vear and bringing the total to 129. Just 


behind were the teacher and school-em- 


plovee groups, Which increased trom 52 
to 128. Railroad Federal credit unions 
rose from 26 to 75 in number, those 


among city employees and other local 
yovernment workers from 30 to 76, and 
se among the employee s of oil com- 


anies from 103 to 171. 


New Charters in Illinois 


Of the 16 new Federal credit unions 
tarted in Illinois in 1936 most were or- 
yanized among the employees of business 
although they also included 


vo among railroad workers, two in co- 


concerns, 
operatives, one among emplovees of in- 

irance companies, and one among teach- 
ers. Five were located in Chicago. The 


list follows: 





ILLINOIS 
W' rURN BACK the pages of history 


for this picture. At the time this cut 
appeared in the 1927 issue of the BRIDGE 
almost ten vears ago, a long time as we 
figure the history of the credit union 
movement the Board consisted of I. 
Raymond Wager (see page 8 of the cur- 
rent issue of the Illinois Credit Union 
News and vou will find that Mr. Wager 
is one of the outstanding credit union 
leaders in Illinois), Russell R. Ford, Ar- 
nold V. Olson, May L. Allen, Charles V. 
\lazzey, Peter T. Badura, W. E. Smith, 
J. Doerrlame, Charles Costello, Emil 
Stapelfeldt, Ernest C. Tozrez, Milton R. 
Seidel, Addison T. Wilson and John E. 
Lightner. The original story in the Sep- 
tember 1927 BRIDGE notes: A letter from 
Mr. A. V. Olson, Treasurer of the Brach 





Directors 
Brach 
Credit 
Union 


in 1927 





VETERANS 


Credit Union of Chicago, dated August 
6, contains the welcome news that the 
Credit Union has received its charter and 
that “we are now preparing to go full 
blast for members”. They sure did that 
and their drive for members never ended. 
The credit union grew in members and 
assets and has always been way out in 
front in every thing having to do with 
the progress of the Illinois League and 
the progress of the credit union move- 
ment in Illinois. Incidentally Mr. Wager 
is the gent to the right of the picture 
and if you will compare this picture with 
the picture in the current issue of the 
Illinois Credit Union League News I'll 
bet you'll agree with me that he looks 
younger with the passing of the first ten 
fine, successful years of his credit union. 





Federal Credit Unions Chartered in 
Illinois in 1936 
Bloomington 
Paul F. Beich Candy Company Em- 

ploy ees. 
Bloomington Federation of Teachers. 
State Farm Insurance Companies Em- 


Chicago 
C. D. Osborn Company Employees. 
C. M. O. Employees. 
H. Piper Company Employees. 
Hvde Park. 
L.. Klein Emplovees. 
DeKalb 
Dekalb American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany Employees. 
Dekalb Cyclone Fence Company Em- 


ployees. 


Evanston 
Evanston Consumers Cooperative. 
Joliet 


Joliet American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany Employees. 
Reckford 
Rockford C. I. E. & C. Co. Employees. 
East St. Louis 
Alton and Southern Railroad Em- 
ployees. 
Waukegan 
Cyclone Fence Company Employees of 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
Waukegan Works of the A. 
Company. 


Ss. & W. 


A Few Totals 


ERE ARE A few totals taken from the 
February Illinois League News. 
The Chicago Public Library Employees 
Credit Union shows 603 members and 
assets of $31,511. The Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Parish Credit Union reports a 
good year with assets of $2577 and is 
looking forward to a “big 1937.” The 
Waukegan Cooperative Credit Union 
loaned $33,640 last vear for the follow- 

ing interesting purposes: 
To pay accumulated bills and 
other debts x Pies $ 8,710.00 
Buying and repairing homes 
To finance a trade or occupation- 
Buying and repairing automo- 
biles and trucks 


© pee 
9,049.00 


5,495.00 


4,690.00 
2,645.00 
1,820.00 
1,570.00 


To pay taxes and insurance __ 

Buying furniture : 
To pay doctor and hospital bills 
To buy and improve farm pro- 


perty Datdiacharteaccs 1,275.00 
Moving and traveling expenses 700.00 
To buy clothing ____ ; 630.00 
School tuitions and education 350.00 
To finance vacations 80.00 


Total ae $33,640.00 
The Postal Employees Credit Union it 
Aurora distributes $700, a 6°, dividend 


tor the year. The Engineers Credit Un- 


Ituinors INSERT 
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Church Activity In Minnesota 


Credit 


EVERAL organizations connected with 

the Catholic Church have assisted in 
the work of organizing credit unions in 
Minnesota. 

The source of this interest came from 
The Catholic Central 
Verein has long been active in the for- 
mation of credit unions in Catholic par- 
ishes, urging their wide-spread organiza- 
tion. The Minnesota Branch of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein has cooperated ac- 
tively with the Minnesota Credit Union 
League in organization work. 

The Rural Life Department of St. 
Mary's College in Kansas has published 
a Rural Life Study on Credit Unions, 
and a copy of this booklet may be ob- 
tained from the publisher, “The Queen’s 
Work,” 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. 


Louis, Missouri, at the price of 25c. 


outside the state. 


Experiments 

In 1926 the Fourth Annual Catholic 
Rural Life Conference held in Cincinnati 
pledged itself to cooperate with the Cred- 
it Union National Extension Bureau, in 
establishing a series of experiments with 
the credit union in rural parishes. 

A Parish Credit Union National Com- 
mittee was formed in 1929 by the Rural 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. At the same time 
a Bureau Parish’ Committee was also es- 
tablished by Mr. Filene of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau to co- 
operate, with the result that many credit 
unions have been organized in many 
states. 


Union Development 


At the Twelfth Annual Convention of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference of Minnesota, held at St. Paul in 
October, 1954, the following resolution 


Was adopted: 


“We again endorse the credit union 


movement and urge the widest possible 
support ot it by society as a means of 
i ustice and of re- 
constructing the economic order on these 


sound Christian principles.” 


fing : 
LIN SoC ial 





League's fnnual Meeting 


si E:GHTH Annual Meeting of 
Credit Union 
e will be held at the Hotel St. 
: Friday and 
aturday, April 25 and 24. The 


a‘ - 
the tlnnesota 


Ne } 
et will be on the evening of 
rie Ath 

Kveryone in the credit union 


movement is invited to attend the 


anual me n Plan to be here all 
the time during those two days. 
Education Good Friends; Good 
Fun 


We will endeavor to reserve ta- 
the banquet for groups mak- 
iw early applications for such res- 


ervations. 


bles at 
i 
Please indicate to your 
early as possible 
whether or not vou will attend the 
banquet. 


treasurer as 
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The first parish credit union in Min- 
nesota was the St. 
Union, St. Paul. 


gnes Parish Credit 


Organization 
The activity of the several Catholic 
organizations has resulted in the organ- 
ization of twelve credit unions in Cath- 


olic parishes in the state, as follows: 


Albany Catholic Parish C. U. Albany 
St. Augustine’s Parish C. U. Austin 
St. Joseph's Parish C. U. Lamberton 
St. Boniface Parish C. U. Minne ap lis 
Trinity Parish C. U. New Ulm 
Cathedral Parish C. U. St. Cloud 
St. Mary’s Parish C. U. St. Cloud 
St. Agnes Parish C. U. St. Paul 
St. Matthews’ Parish C. U. St. Paul 
St. Mary’s Parish C. U. Sleepy Eve 
St. Joseph’s Parish C. U. Winona 
St. Joseph’s Parish C. U. Minneapolis 


No other church except the Catho 


has demonstrated any particular state 


wide interest in credit union develop- 
ment 

The Humanist Credit Unior rving 
the members ot the First Unita 5 
ciety of Minneapolis, organized in 1932 
has been successful, is growing slowly 
and building solidly. Many of the mem- 
bers of this credit union belong to other 
cooperatives and the leaders have had 
cooperative training. 

A new credit union is now in process 
of organization to serve the Congrega- 
tional Ministers of the state. It is an- 
ticipated that this will be the inspiration 


for development of many credit unions 
among Congregational Churches, and 
probably the movement will spread to 
other Protestant denominations as a re- 
sult. 








Fact and Fable 


HE St. PAUL Shooters Credit Union, 

107 Court House, St. Paul, held its 
annual meeting on Jan. 21, at 8 p. m. 
This credit union welcomes as members 
any member of the Rifle Club of St. 
Pa il. 

The notice of the annual meeting con- 
cluded with a fable which is well worth 
reproduction in a credit union maga- 
ne. The Fable: 

One New Year's Eve, Toby Tortoise 
and Henry Hare each resolved to save 
ten dollars for new Easter outfits. Henry 
Hare pulled out $5.00, put it in an old 
sock, and felt pretty good about being 
half way toward his goal. Toby Tor- 
toise said he didn’t have any extra money 
that night, but would put away $1.00 
each week in his credit union account, 
and this he did regularly. 

Next week Henry Hare was short otf 
so he dipped into the 
sock for $3.00 which was soon spent. 
Next pay day he put back $5.00 in the 
sock, making a total-in-sock of $7.00. 
Soon he needed money again, and took 
the whole $7.00 aut of the sock. The next 
pay day he could “sock” away only $2.00, 
and two wee ks later he washed the sock. 
And so-o-0-0-o! till Easter week. 

On Good Friday, good resolution gone, 
Henry Hare hied himself to the hattery, 
the bootery, the sockery, the coatery and 
the pantery, emerging from each with 

ndles and bills and leaving behind cer- 
tain charge accounts. 

(Came the Easter morning. At church, 
king very spruce in his empty-pock- 
eted new clothes, Henry Hare met Toby 
lortoise. Toby looked very neat with a 
new press on his old suit of clothes, a 
beautiful new hat, shiny black shoes, and 
a bright red tie, not to mention some 


spending money, 


} 


¢ specially smooth gloves, and a passbook 
showing a balance of $2.00 in the credit 

With considerable satisfaction on 
his smiling face, Toby dropped his bit in 
the Easter collection plate, and Henry, 


king sheepish, pretended to read the 


announcements, while planning next day 
to visit Mr. Loan Shark. 
Moral: Dumb bunnies get hooked by 
sharks. 





Cliff Skorstad In Texas 


C irFFORD O. SKORSTAD, managing di- 
rector of the Minnesota Credit Un- 
ion League, is helping to reorganize the 
lexas Credit Union League for approxi- 
mately two months. 

Because the budget of the Minnesota 
Credit Union League was limited, and 
ie@ National Association needed addi- 
tional help in State League organization 

rk, an arrangement was made for the 
National Association to make use of Mr. 
Skorstad’s services temporarily. This 
vill help to balance the Minnesota bud- 
get, and Mr. Skorstad’s experience in 
tate work will no doubt be welcomed by 
the National Association. 

In the meantime, organization work in 
Minnesota has not been allowed to slack- 


2 


en. Marjorie H. Hill, one of the original 
League directors, and assistant to Mr. 
Skorstad in the League office, is han- 
dling the work of the office, including 
organization work. George F. Feller, 
President of the Minnesota Credit Union 
League, and other officers, are doing 
more than their share during Mr. Skor- 
stad’s absence from the state. 

Joseph E. Blomgren, Federal Credit 
Union organizer, and M. Andrew Olson, 
director of the League from Duluth, 
have taken care of the organization work 
in the northern part of the state. 

New credit unions organized within 
the past month are: 

Fergus Falls State Hospital Credit 

Union 
Cities Service Saint Paul Credit Union 
Associated Negro Credit Union, Minne- 

apolis 
WPA Duluth Employees Credit Union 
Ashby Federal Credit Union 
Freimuth’s Employees Federal Credit 

Union, Duluth 
Hibbing Teachers Federal Credit Union, 

Hibbing 

Business as usual at the League office 
under the direction of Miss Hill and Mr. 
Feller until Mr. Skorstad returns. 





Legislation 


AMENDMENTS to the credit union 
law, drawn up jointly by the 
Banking Department and the legis- 
lative committee of the Minnesota 
Credit Union League, may require 
your active support. Right now it 
is imperative that officers and 
members of credit unions request 
the active support of senators and 
representatives toward the passage 
of the bill. In order that your rep- 
resentatives may know vour de- 
sires, ‘it is necessary that vou ask 
for the legislation vou want. 
Please do this promptly. 











Subscriptions 100% 


IVE MORE Minnesota credit unions have 

subscribed to BRIDGE for all of their 
members since the last issue of DAWN, 
having voted to pay for the subscriptions 
out of earnings of the credit union: 
Twin City Oil Co-ops Credit Union, Min- 
neapolis; Franklin Cooperative Credit 
Union, Minneapolis; Soo Line Credit 
union, Minneapolis; Humanist Credit 
Union, Minneapolis; Minnesota Power & 
Light Emplovees Credit Union, Duluth; 
Clover Leaf Creamery Employees Credit 
Union, Minneapolis. 

Better, more useful credit unions re- 
sult from a wider understanding of the 
credit union on the part of the members. 
That understanding is best attained by 
reading BRIDGE. Fifty cents per member 
spent by the credit union for BRIDGE will 
return greater value and service to the 
member than a like amount returned to 
him as a dividend. 


Loan Shark Ravages 


HE PUBLICITY attendant upon an ef- 

fort to pass a small loan bill in Min- 
nesota has been of considerable help to 
credit union treasurers in making their 
members less reluctant to disclose past 
dealings with loan sharks. Settlement of 
such claims is very properly the business 
of a credit union, and the League office 
will be glad to assist you in securing ad- 
vantageous settlements with loan sharks. 

The results of the loan shark evil, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities of Minne- 
sota, are appalling. 

Here is an actual case in Minnesota, 
proof of which can be given upon re- 
quest. 

A restaurant worker on a very small 
salary borrowed a total of $300 from 
three loan companies to pay the expense 
of her father’s funeral. On the princi- 
pal sum of $300 she had paid back ap- 
proximately $700 and still owed the orig- 
inal amount. Because of the high pres- 
sure activities of the loan companies she 
was forced into bankruptcy. After the 
bankruptcy proceedings had been com- 
pleted, the three loan companies, by 
agreement, arranged to torment her and 
phone her at work at fifteen minute in- 
tervals during the day, attempting 
through this method to get her to sign 
notes to cover the amounts the loan com- 
panies were trying to collect from her 
illegally. Finally in desperation she told 
her employer the whole story and man- 
aged to save her job. 

This is only one of the cases of unbe- 
lievable extortion, torment and terror 
used by loan sharks in Minnesota against 
defenseless workers. 

Credit unions are designed to serve 
such people and by neglecting to do so 
the officers of the credit union are over- 
looking their greatest opportunity for 
service. 





A Good Job By the Twin City 
Oil Coops 


HE TWIN City Oil Co-ops Credit Un- 

ion held its annual meeting January 
29th at the office, 739 Johnson St., N. E., 
Minneapolis. The attendance was large, 
about 85 out of a total of 150 who are 
active members, an unusually large per- 
centage. 

This credit union limits its member- 
ship to members and employees of the 
Minneapolis Co-op Oil Association, the 
Cooperative Coal Association, the Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale, all of Min- 
neapolis; the Park Cooperative Oil As- 
sociation of St. Paul, the Cooperative 
Auditing Service and the American 
Farmers’ Automobile Insurance Associ- 
ation. These cooperative associations are 
also members of the credit union. 

At the end of December, 1936, there 
were 129 members who had one or more 
paid up shares, and 21 others who had 
made one or more payments on a share 
in addition to the entrance fee, all of 
whom are considered active members. 

The assets increased from $2,629 to 
$8,292.98 during the year. The share 
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balance was $6,835.01 at the end of 1936, 
and the average share balance was $48.13 
per active member. Deposits were al- 
most negligible. 

The number of loans during 1936 was 
104 and the total $15,602.09, which was 
more than three times the amount loaned 
in 1935. At the end of 1936 there were 
64 outstanding loans, totalling $7,742.01, 
an average of $121 per loan. 


Member of the League 


The Twin City Oil Co-ops Credit Un- 
ion is a member of the Minnesota Credit 
Union League and the League Credit 
Union. It has a potentional membership 
of more than 2,000 at the present time, 
and as the memberships of the individual 
cooperatives grow, the potentional mem- 
bership of the credit union will enlarge 
accordingly. Since the member cooper- 
ative associations are growing rapidly, 
the Twin City Oil Co-ops Credit Union 
should some day be a large one. It has a 
much better chance of growing large 
than the ordinary credit union organized 
in a cooperative association, because of 
the almost unlimited membership possi- 
bilities of the cooperative associations 
forming this group. 

The members of this credit union are 
considering a plan for paying a patron- 
age dividend to the borrowers on the 
basis of interest paid, but no action was 
taken at the annual meeting of members. 
The matter was left to the Board of Di- 
rectors, which is empowered to declare 
the rate of dividend to be paid. 

The cooperatives among which this 
credit union is organized are firm be- 
lievers in cooperative education, and 
with this in mind it was voted at the 
annual meeting to subscribe to BRIDGE 
for all the members and pay for the sub- 
scriptions out of undivided earnings. 

A study of the loans of the Twin City 
Oil Co-ops Credit Union reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


Purpose of 


Loans 
Automobile Purchase 16 
Pay fuel bill - 14 
Other household expense 8 
Reduce interest rates or 
refinance loans ___- ee eee 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) | 
Furniture | 
Consolidation of bills aeracees4 ae 
Accounts payable 7 
Clothing 6 
Medical, De ntal and Hospital 4 
Insurance 4 
P ersonal 4 
Productive 3 
Taxes 2 
Assist relatives 2 
Education : 2 
Total Numbe r 101 


Term of Loans Made During 1934, 
1935 and 1936 


Percent 

No. of Total 

Loans Loans 
530 days and less — 5 
31 to 60 days . 9 
61 to 90 days 23 15 
91 to 120 days : 18 11 
121 to 180 days _ 53 33 
181 to 270 days sciacaliee aa 8 
2th WS GOO GOSS wnncccconsan 24 15 
1 year to 1/2 years : . 6 4 


Fepruary, 1957 


Our Armour St. Paul Credit Union 


W* HAVE just closed another chapter 
aa eee ee vity. The 


our credit union activity. 

financial statement reveals the true facts 
covering the resultant operations, effi- 
cient management and integrity of our 
directors. In cold figures it tells the com- 
plete story. There is a more sympathetic 
manner of gauging the worth of our 
credit union to the 2,000 employees 
served by it. We refer to the Treasur- 
er’s files containing the Loan Applica- 
tions, each bearing mute testimony of 
its intent and benevolent purpose. By 
these individual applications and notes 
may be determined the amount of good 
radiated by the credit union. 

Today we have on file some 6,200 such 
loans made and aggregating more than 
$275,000. Our losses through these loans 
do not even merit the use of space to re- 
veal them. Some notes, after becoming 
questionable assets because of lay-offs 
or migratory reasons, suddenly are paid 
up either by the borrower or by the co- 
signer. In the meantime, the borrower 
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He rman Re ch, Don Blanchard. 
Se cond row; 
Pres.). 
Third Row; Ed. Thelen, Chas. 
A bse nt; J 0¢€ McDonald, Cliff Martin e 


Nature of Membership 


NALYSIS of the nature of membership 

of 232 credit unions operating in 
Minnesota at the end of 1936 shows the 
following: 


Employees of private firms 93 
Employees of public utilities . AT 
Cooperative associations 29 
Employees of state, federal and mu- 
nicipal governments - oe 
Teachers and school boards x 
Religious groups 12 


Lodges and benevolent associé tions 11 


’ 
Ack rai, 


has never been molested or threatened 
in any way, but simply reminded of his 
obligation. 

At this writing we are 
surplus of cash on hand. Instead of fret 
ting about idle money, the directors re 
vived its publicity committee, 
the fact that the new 


provide a new fertility. 


: : 
said to have a 


realizing 
crop ol employees 
These new em- 
plovees are skeptical and will easily sub- 
mit to the wiles of the loan shark unless 
educated by the credit union. They can 
be reached only by constant publicity. 

Representatives of the Armour Credit 
Union who attended the Third Annual 
Grand Ball of the Minnesota Credit Un 
ion League were amazed at the large at- 
tendance, the enthusiasm, and spirit of 
cooperation exhibited by the yvathering 

We look forward with keen anti pe 
tion to the annual meeting and } 
of the League in April, remembering the 
splendidly arranged programs and enter- 
tainment features which have alwavs ac- 
companied this event. 


Dang? ie 





Frank Dolzer, Mase Me ndelsohn, Pete Kola ch, Leonard She pard, (Vice- 


Pres., B. C. Leun ,_ Art Kennedy. 


Communities 9 
Not classified above l 
Total 232 


There were no credit unions in Min- 
nesota at the end of 1936 organized with- 
out membership limitations, none with 
open membership, and none which were 
strictly racial in character. 

Rural credit unions are not mentioned 
in the above classification, as they are 
included in cooperative, 
community groups. 


religious and 











Credit Unions In Minnesota 
By GEORGE F. FELLER 


TH CREDIT UNION movement is deeply rooted in Minnesota 
which is evidenced by the tabulation below. It clearly in- 
dicates that the masses are slowly extricating themselves from 
exploitation by loan sharks and other abuses that have wormed 





The growth of the credit union movement in Minnesota, 
showing the number of credit unions—resources—members 
and borrowers, ending December 31st in the following years: 
Taken from the Abstract of Report of the Condition of Credit 


themselves into our midst. During the past year we have in- Unions in Minnesota, prepared by the State of Minnesota 
creased our membership over 15 per cent and our savings Banking Division of Department of Commerce. Compiled by 
almost 50 per cent, which indicates the movement is going the Minnesota Credit Union League, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1954 
forward. University Ave-—February 10, 1937. 
_ Incr. in 
Yea No. of Net Ine1 Incr. in Incr. in 7 sorrowers 
Ending Cr. 1 over pre Resources No. of Members No. of over prev. 
De l Oper. eal Resources over prev. year Members’ over prev. year Borrowers year 
1926 6 125,825.93 938 345 
1927 12 65 215.655.44 89.829.40 2203 2265 1374 1029 
192% 5 2 889 982.86 174,327.53 6111 2908 2494 1120 
9 ; | 4 - 599.578 1s 209 595 2 x9 13 2832 S896 1402 
1% ) x 754,115.09 154,536.91 11056 2113 1965 1069 
19 75, a4 1.042.176.85 2928 .061.76 15147 409] 6811 1846 
1932 (] 2 1,170,963.24 128,786.59 16191 1044 76035 792 
4 145 14 1,365,227 .2 194,263.99 22334 6143 10997 oo94 
1954 71 26 1. 776,588.59 $111,561.16 30281 T7947 14695 53698 
WD ) 24 2,436,351.64 659,763.25 34408 $127 17914 3219 
225 () 167,475.49 1,031,123.85 41874 7466 22337 4426 
Duy eal redi nions that have be or- will take their places; they are doing their work satisfactorily. 
1} pote membe} er 20.000 members. What worries them more is the fact that they have been un- 
rce of gratification to those credit unions able to lay aside an amount sufficient to see them through a 
tributed to the support of our League and period of emergency—small money worries, such as sickness, 
\ r their n protection and taxes, insurance premiums, furniture, vacation, assisting rela- 
I men | nm make it possible for tives, I inerals, weddings, babies. 
ent M i knov The credit union plan eliminates this fear and worry and 
! riendly place incertainty and greatly reduces garnishments and wage as- 
nd redi rnments through consolidation of debts, and increases the 
Thess mn ( eiTiciency of workers relieved of small money worries. In oth- 
. 1] iri ire Oo er words it replaces fear with courage; banishes uncertainty 
( e} rs and gover} with confidence; substitutes peace of mind for worry. It 
{ ers, divert should be the aim of all legitimate business and other social 
e reduce operat orders to encourage credit unions, diverting the flow. of money 
} ? ( from illegitimate business channels to those of the legitimate 
er here channels and thereby helping to create a better world in which 
r tnat o ! to live. 
-, af . o. : : t that our bank balance usually runs | b li q] 4 
Heidbrink Credit Union he Ping 80 fprg = Ae veague Credit Union 
1 ol ) » Our Hoeara ol lrectors, 
' 4 | ate slightly var hie : . ° > . 
H Pre e! . he ligntly over thi A ! THE annual meeting of the Board 
Credit U: nount the to gray-at the tem- of Directors of the League Credit 
ei) Union, held January 14, 1937, the fol- 
[) Ande} onclud is storv: PE : 7 
A AUCT CONCIUGE hi asin ry: lowing officers were elected: George F. 
N ‘\ proud of our little credit Feller, President; N. J. Pelletier, Vice- 
] ho ) won't old j . } : ee T 
cred al i ee you won't hold it Preside A. S. Greisen, Treasurer. 
; ut TI ‘ t For the benefit of those who do not 
en ast hey got i , 
ey &9 know or who have forgotten, member- 
ship in this League Credit Union is lim- 
j i ) 


ited to members of the Minnesota Credit 


was ia Minneapolis Chapter Union League and officers of credit un- 
ions affiliated with the League. 
R WV. MANUEL, President of the Mar- This credit union now has assets of 
*quette National Bank and a mem- $60,000 and adequate funds available to 
> advisory committee of the loan to its members. The credit union is 
esota Credit Union League, talked operated in the League office, 1954 Uni- 
538,008.29, the members of the Minneapolis Chap- versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
r Credit Unions on Thursday, Feb. We invite any member of the League 
Di é e Cred ry 18th. Mr. Manuel outlined the at- or any officer of an affiliated credit un- 
e \ had titude of the bank toward the credit un- ion not already a member to join the 
. We attribute the League Credit Union. 
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ion loaned $25,000 last vear for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

Nature of Loans Amt. 
Automobiles, equip. and repairs__$ 5,780.00 
Taxes 3,460.00 
Household equipment 3.444.00 
Doctor bills 2 400.00 
Miscellaneous bills 2 768.50 
Home modernization . 2735.00 
Refinancing loans 2,276.00 
Insurance 1,103.00 


Clothing 555.00 
Tuition $51.00 
Coal 340.00 
\ acation .expenses 336.00 


The St. Alphonsus Parish Credit Un- 
ion of Chicago shows assets of $19,609, 
and 323 members. We have the follow- 
ing fine totals from Decatur: Staley 
Credit Union, $198,210 with 1521 mem- 
bers: the Wabash with $93,938 in assets 
and 1018 members; the Herald & Review 
with assets of $18,849 and 200 members; 
the Postal Employees with assets of 
$6,800 and 86 members; the Firemen’s 
with assets of $4,060 (an increase from 
$776 a vear ago) and 65 members; the 
Chambers, Bering and Quinlan with as- 
sets of $8,367 and 190 members; the De- 
catur Bell with assets of $3,121 and 78 
members: the Morehouse & Wells, with 
assets of $445 and 35 members 
than a year old); the Policemen, with 
assets of $103 and 39 members (also 
very recent), the Gebhart-Gushard, with 
assets of $573 and 70 members (another 
the Decatur Milling, with as- 
sets of $1.275 and 81 members; the De- 
catur Garment Company, assets of $1093 
and 106 members: the Swift’s, Decatur, 
with $1518 and 57 members; the Mill 
Credit Union with $1,567 and a substan- 
tial increase in membership, the I. P. L. 
Credit Union (Illinois Power and Light), 
with a good start; the Teachers Credit 
Union with assets of $6,930 and 124 
members (against 81 a year ago), the 
St. James Credit Union with $8,869 and 
145 members; the Decatur Coffin Credit 
Union which is just starting. Some of 
these credit unions are veterans and 
some are very recent. Surely these fig- 
ures indicate fine progress at Decatur. 


{ less 


new one); 


Lake County Moving Along Rapidly 

There is a fine article in the League 
News by H. E. McArthur of the Lake 
County Credit Union Chapter showing 
splendid progress. Its members recen.- 
ly reported 2474 members and resources 
all told of $100,421. 


January Organization Record 


The development of new credit unions 
in Illinois moves as though it were op- 
erated by a particularly accurate clock. 
It tick-tocks along, every day or so add- 
ing a new credit union. We are delight- 
ed to introduce the following eleven new 
credit unions added to the Illinois string 
for January. 

Chicago High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation Credit Union. 

Peoria Teachers Credit Union. 

Shoreland Employees Credit 
Chicago. 

Chicago Transformer Employees Cred- 
it Union. 

Cerelose Credit Union, Peoria. 


Union, 
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Sebastian Employees Credit Union, 
Chicago. 

W-M Credit Union, Chicago. 

Chicago Cathclic Workers 
Union. 

Oscar Mayer Employees Credit Union, 
Chicago. 

Danville 
Union. 

Muller’s 
ford. 

The following new credit unions have 
affiliated with the League: 

Pullman Northern District 
Union. 


Credit 


Teachers Federal Credit 


Dairy Credit Union, Rock- 


Credit 


Buckley Cement Credit 
Union. 
C. M. & St. P. Emplovees Credit Union. 
Gaye Park Credit Union. 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Credit Union. 
Decatur Coffin Credit Union. 


The Need for Diversification 


Every time we see a list of new credit 


Employees 


Employees 


unions, whether in some given state or 


je nation as a whole, whether organized 
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Edwin Arnold 


6 ine Is A fine article in the curren‘ 
issue of the Illinois Credit Union 


League News entitled “Decatur Sets a 
Record” which refers to Decatur’s twenty 
credit unions. Ho hum! and also, well, 
well! Wot’s the use of trying to keep up 
with Ralph Long? I have a letter in the 
current mail from him about another 
‘new Decatur credit union’ bringing the 





total well over twenty and he'll have it 
ip to thirty in no time. Ralph is not only 
a real leader but he has lots of backing; 
Andy Percival is pulling a stroke oar all 
the time and there is Edwin Arnold and 
these three have developed associates and 
co-leaders until the whole credit union 
movement in and about Decatur is ver) 
much alive. What is more important 
Ralph knows the spiritual background ot 
the credit union. He edits a fine depart 
ment In the [Illinois Credit Union New 
inder the caption “Food for Thought” 
He quotes most recently Louis Brandeis 
“Democracy insists that the full develop 
ment of each individual is not only a right 
t a duty to society.” Ralph writes i: 
nteresting fashion and he breathes int 
the credit union movement the spirit ot 
t; he looks under the credit union arit] 
metic and there } 


e finds a great cause 


a fundamental purpose to make arith 
metic work for rather than ayainst the 
He reads 
the operations of the credit union th 
democratization of the control of credi 


great masses of the people. 


the lifting of the financial inequalities ot 
those of small in ome, the harnessing ot 
money to the public good, the business ot 


aking money the willing servant of man, 


not man the impotent slave of money. So 
e are glad to reproduce in this issu 
old picture of the Decatur Cred 
Union meeting of August 27, 1930, whic} 
appeared in. the BRIDGE of September 
! 


ver SIX Vears apo, 
rediv union activity in Decatur then and 
it has steadily increased and multip!] 
ntil to-day possibly Decatur is the mi 
typical credit union city in the Unite 
~tutes. 

Recently, for example, Andy Percival 


ent us a 100 subsc ription for the 


BRIDGE; the Decatur Herald under th: 
le adership of Donald Murphy did lil 
Vise. 


So ‘it’s nothing new in Decatur’ for t] 
redit union movement to be in motio 
| wonder how many individual hours pas 
in the life of Ralph Long during th 
course of which he does not mention th 
credit either once (or possibly for th 
whole hour) except when he is sleeping 
and dreaming of the credit union accom- 


plishment of tomorrow! 


Decatur 
Credit 
Union 

Veeting 


August 27 


30 








Eighth Annual Meeting 
1)* ™ 


inv ot the 


EVER attend an annual meet- 
Illinois Credit Union 
League’ If not, vou have missed some- 
thing and, whether a delegate or not, you 
are urged to be there at the eighth an- 
nual meeting which will be held at the 
Medinah Club, Chicago, on Saturday, 
March 20th. It will be an all-day attair 
With morning yroup meetings covering 
all manner of interesting credit union 
subjects There will be leaders present 
to guide these discussions and all you 
have to do is to pac k up your pet pr b- 


lem in a neat little parcel and open it up 


he appropriate meeting and you will 

| the resulting dis extremel\ 
rth } | Doig » answers 
esti ne PRIM nd is establish 
! i rey it ! i trie recdi nionist 
reall he a ers, will be 

! He ( ionall and likes to 
hold of a twister which he can't an- 
er—so bring your pet problem in. Earl 
Rentfro will be there with all the latest 
nformat thout loan protection Insur- 


ance, With all the papers vou would be 

erested in regarding the use of the 
CUNA Mutual Society. President Pres. 
Holmes will be there with Managing Di- 


rector Joe DeRamus, which means that 
the whole affair will have right direc- 

The following are working night and 
day on, the various committees to make 
the EKighth Annual—the BEST EVER! 
(General Chairman, H. W. Burmeister; 
Program Committee Chairman, A. J. 
Clauter; Noon-day Luncheon Committee 
Chairman, J. T. Greenlee; Entertain- 
ment Committee Chairman, Charles Jen- 
sen; Election Committee Chairman; M. 
Kk. Mertens; Registration Committee 
Chairman, G. M. MeNeil, and Reception 
Committee, Dorothea Weichelt. 

The annual dinner will be held in the 
Grand Ball room in the evening and it 
is hoped that Edward A. Filene, Founder 
of the credit union movement in the 
United States, will be present and be the 
chief speaker. The terms of the follow- 
ing eleven directors expire: P. D. Holmes 


Nyco credit union), L. W. Kirchner 


(Borders Ralph G. Long (Decatur 
Firemen’'s . & McNeil ( Lakeside 
Lodge Laura Moynihan (Chicago 
Teachers), R. W. Boyle (Mattoon Big 
Four), A. J. Clauter (Armour 31st St.), 
W. A. Christie (Swift Chicago Plant), 


M. W. Trierweiler 
ney Wittenmeyer 
John P Ney 


(Aurora Postal), Sid- 
(Oak Park Postal 
Peoria Postal r 





Should It Happen That 


HOULD it happen that the credit union 

to which vou, the reader of this note, 
belong does not belong to the Illinois 
Credit Union League, just drop a line to 
Joseph S. DeRamus or, better still, call 
on him at the office of the Illinois 
League, Room 627, 332 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois, and talk it over 
with him. He can convince you in no 


time that your credit union is missing 
its best bet. The office is open during 
the business hours of every day. 





Rally—Girls !! 


I! THERE IS any one thing which is more 
fun than a good old dog fight between 
a couple of earnest and industrious males 
it is a fight between a couple of gals! 
In the January BRIDGE one Sue Corrigan 

in this corner, ladies and gents) dis- 
cussed a book called “Live Alone and 
Like It!” In the current issue of the 
Illinois Credit Union News Dorothea 
Weichelt (in the other corner, ready for 
the fray!) took issue with Sue and they 
went to it. 

It's a battle which may well become 
the battle of the centurv;: in fact as the 
full significance of the war is appreciated 
it may become a public fight with all 
hands welcome and the girls piling in 
until the militia has to be called out. 
And wot, may I ask, is the issue? It is 
simple. Sue holds to the contention that 
the averaye girl, working for a small 
weekly stipend, has a tough time of it. 
That she can’t “live alone and like it!” 
She concludes the opening round as fol- 
lows: 

“These girls (those on small salaries, 
below $50 per week) “are dispirited and 
whatever fire they may have had is dulled 
by the shadow of poverty which stretches 
out its melancholy arm—pointing to 
helpless, lonely old age, operations (for 
which of course there is nothing saved) 
and all the specters that can haunt a 
woman living alone and hating it!” 

Oh boy—and also—oh girls!!! Does 
this specter bother Miss Wiechelt (who 
knows all about girls from her work at 
Bauer & Black’s)? Not so you would 
notice it! She goes right to the mat with 
Sue in the February News. 





“You're missing life,-Sue,” she most 
earnestly points out. “You’re missing it 
because you sit on the bank with your 
eves turned inward and won’t even turn 
your eyes outward to see Life rushing 
past you full of sparkle, and color and 
energy.” She points out how empty are 
some of the joys which are available with 
larger incomes, talking about clothes and 
food and parties and all the things young 
ladies, whatever their earning capacity, 
are interested in. She even discusses the 
men and we hope that this is just the 
beginning of a debate between those who 
maintain that there isn’t much fun to 
be had by a girl out of a life which must 
be paid for from a modest, average wage 
and those who believe that life is what 
you make it anyway you figure it and 
that it’s fine and worth living whether 
vou earn fifty dollars a week or eighteen. 

There’s lots to be said either way and 
we judge the first round a draw and 
wait eagerly for the bell, believing that 
by the time the second round is fought 
(and both the BRIDGE and the NEWS are 
offering a ring for the bout) enough gals 
will have joined in to make it a riot. 





If You Are—You Can! 


RE YOU A member of the Icul Credit 

Union and what in time does “Icul” 
mean anyway? Well—well—and didn’t 
you know about that? We are surprised. 
The word Icul was coined and consists 
of the initial letters of the words Illinois 
Credit Union League. The Icul Credit 
Union is the central credit union of the 
Illinois Credit Union League. It oper- 
ates at Room 627, 332 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, but if you want it to come to 
your town it will hop the next rattler 
and make the trip pronto if you will get 
some credit union folks together. Joe 
DeRamus is the President and Albert 
Belanger is the Treasurer. All directors, 
officers and committee members of IIli- 
nois member credit unions are eligible 
to membership and this credit union has 
resources of over $17,000 and right now 
is looking for loans. You probably can 
join so just write A. C. Belanger at the 
above address and he will tell you all 
about it. 





A Few Totals 


(Continued from page 3) 

under state or Federal law, we are al- 
ways impressed with the preponderance 
of new credit unions organized within 
groups where common employment in 
some industrial unit is the determining 
factor of membership. This is not as it 
should be. We can never reach all the 
people that way. To begin with there 
are more rural than urban credit unions 
in countries which are older in their 
credit union experience than we are. The 
credit union has abroad been primarily 
a rural manifestation. And farmers need 
cooperative credit more than do any oth- 
er general classification of the citizen- 
ship. We have organized along urban 
lines because the usury problems of the 
city wage worker have pressed hardest 
for solution. And it has been much eas- 
ier to organize urban credit unions. 

We find also that when we organize in 
the country the problem of supervision 
is more difficult. The rural credit union 
may not be popular with the examiner. 
He may not like, many times, spending 
the night in a poor little country hotel; 
he gets out of patience with the farmer 
bookkeeper. But that makes the prob- 
lem all the more interesting and our im- 
mediate biggest job is the rural credit 
union, 

Further the school teachers of the 
United States should be organized in 
credit unions 100°,; that isn’t an im- 
possible job and that goes too for state, 
federal and municipal employees. We 
have experimented a little with credit 
unions within lodges and American Le- 
gion Posts—but not nearly enough. 

Then there are thousands of small, 
bankless communities where there used 
to be banks but where the bitter experi- 
ences of the depression have taught that 
there is no place for commercial bank- 
ing with the usual equipment of quar- 
ters and personnel. That is the place for 
the community credit union. 


ILtinots INSERT 





Wisconsin 
Credit Union League 


EPORTS were received from the exec- 
utive officers and the Treasurer and 
Managing Director. The Treasurer’s re- 
port showed a balance of $334.10 cash on 
hand and total assets of $1432.99 against 
liabilities of $191.99. 

Meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussion and disposition of the many 
problems which had accumulated since 
the last directors meeting held at Mad- 
ison in May 1936 at the time of the an- 
nual convention. 

Managing Director reported that the 
membership at the present time consist- 
ed of one hundred eighty credit unions 
with individual membership somewhat 
over twenty thousand. State League dues 
collected amounted to $1320.67 and Na- 
toinal dues collected totalled $1634.00. 


Voted: To instruct the Resolutions 
Committee to draw up an amendment to 
the by-laws to present to the members 
at the next convention to permit the di- 
rectors to set the dues schedule to meet 
the budget: adopted by the convention 
instead of spending a lot of time during 
the convention meeting to discuss the 
dues schedule. Through this amendment 
it would become the duty of the officers 
to set a schedule that would raise the 
funds to meet the budget adopted at the 
convention. 

Voted: To instruct the Resolutions 
Committee to draw up an amendment to 
the by-laws to present to the members 
at the next annual convention to set a 
minimum dues schedule of $2.00 a year 
for State League dues. Present experi- 
ence shows that many credit unions pay 
less than $1.00 a year for State League 
dues (one credit union paid only three 
cents in 1936). 

Voted: To instruct the National Di- 
rectors that they present the following 
resolution adopted at the last annual con- 
vention at Madison to the National As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in April, 
1937, and that they do everything in 
their power to effect a reduction in the 
National Association to five cents per 
member: 

Resolution: Now, THEREFORE, be it re- 
solved, that the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League, in annual convention assembled, 
express its belief that it cannot secure 
or give the Credit Union National As- 
sociation proper support unless the pres- 
ent dues schedule of ten cents per credit 
union member is immediately reduced, 
and that by a sufficient reduction of the 
National Association dues per member 
the greater number of members which 
can be obtained will cause little, if any, 
reduction in the income accruing to the 
National Association; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Na- 
tional Directors representing Wisconsin 
on the Board of the Credit Union Nation- 
al Association be instructed to vote for 
a national dues schedule of not to exceed 
five cents per credit union member, and 
to present a copy of this resolution to 
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the National Board and to the executive 
committee thereof at its next meeting. 

Voted: As favoring the method of hav- 
ing the National Directors appointed 
yearly by the Board of Directors. 

Voted: To appoint the following Na- 
tional Directors for Wisconsin for 1937: 
Earl D. Miller, President, Milw. Stamp- 
ing Co. Emp. Thrift Assn. Credit Union, 
West Allis, Wisconsin; John P. Roop, 
Treasurer, La Crosse Municipal Emp. 
Credit Union, La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Charles Hyland, State Organizer, Direc- 
tor, CUNA Credit Union, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Residence: 2255 South 68th St., 
West Allis, Wisconsin. The Treasurer 
vas instructed to certify the three names 
to the National Association. 

Voted: To declare dues for 1936 de- 
linquent retroactive as of December 1, 
1936, and to withdraw membership priv- 
ileges to those credit unions who have 
not paid their dues. 

Voted: To hold the Third Convention 
of the Wisconsin Credit Union League 
on May 15, 1937, at Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Appointed R. Sanders, Jr., of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Emp. Credit Union, 
tothschild, Wisconsin, Chairman of the 
Convention Committee and Earl D. Mil- 
ler, of the Milw. Stamping Co. Emp. 
Thrift Assn. Credit Union, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, as Co-chairman. 

President Brice announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles P. Emery of the 
Northwestern Mutual Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, as Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee and Ralph Karl 
of the Armour Milwaukee Plant Credit 
Union, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Co-chair- 
man. 

A discussion then followed on the per- 
sonnel to be selected for the Budget 
Committee and President Brice an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
John Q. Hansen, Chairman, Tuttle Cred- 
it Union, Appleton, Wisconsin; Fred 
Kramer, Municipal Credit Union, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Ray Stauss, Postal 
Credit Union, Racine, Wisconsin; <A. 
Roger Hook, Bower City Credit Union, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

President Brice also announced the 
following appointments to the Auditing 
Committee: C. P. Diggles, Chairman, 
State Banking Department, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Elmer Neu, Mechanics’s 
Credit Union, Waukesha, Wisconsin; A. 
J. Hahn, Theatrical Emp. Credit Union, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Voted: To join the Cuna Supply Co- 
operative and appointed Charles Hyland 
as League representative on the Board of 
Directors of the Cuna Supply Coopera- 
tive. 

Discussed the organization of the Wis- 
consin Credit Union Finance Corpora- 
tion but deferred action until additional 
information is obtained and additional 
interest shown. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:30 P. M. and 
all present expressed the thought that 
the State League during the past year 
made great strides towards proving its 
worth toward the credit union member- 
ship of the state and the reports of the 
District Vice-Presidents indicate that 


the credit unions: throughout the state 
are whole-heartedly supporting the work * 
of the League. 


Cooperative Purchasing 

The Wisconsin Credit Union League 
has gone on record as not favoring its 
member credit unions participating in 
this form of activity, as most of our 
members have neither the personnel or 
the purchasing power to make it worth 
while. 

Convention Arrangements 

The Convention Committee appointed 
at the directors’ meeting of December 5, 
1936, has been on the job and have made 
a trip to Wausau, to confer with Vice 
President R. Sanders, Jr., of that dis- 
trict. Earl D. Miller, co-chairman with 
Sanders, was accompanied on the trip by 
Managing Director Joseph A. Kuemmel 
and they report that May 15, 1937, is 
an appropriate date, and that the Wau- 
sau Hotel will be headquarters. 

If your credit union or chapter will 
have anything that they wish presented, 
or any questions that are perplexing eith- 
er, send them in or be ready to present 
them at the convention session so that 
other credit unions may profit by the so- 
lution as well as your own credit union. 

Also remember that any credit union 
member in the State is welcome to at- 
tend this convention, but the privilege of 
voting on the issues will be extended to 
the certified delegates or alternates only. 





Credit Union's Position 
In Society 


(Continued from page 1 
freeing them of debt, and transferring 
them from debtors into creditors. 

The economic advantages of belonging 
to a credit union are somewhat obvious 
—one can borrow money to satisfy ‘an 


gent credit needs at a very reasonable 
rate of interest; one can pay back this 
money in small, regular amounts, and by 
so doing develop the habit of systematic 
saving and budget-making; one can soon 
learn to live on cash and begin to put 
aside a reserve against the future, etc. 
But the economic advantages of credit 
unionism seem trifling when we consider 
its social implications. In our day when 
the lust for bigger profits has created a 
vigantic credit-buving technique, and 
practically forced families to use this 
credit at outrageous interest rates, it is 
a fact of profound significance to see the 
people themselves band together in 
friendly cooperation to supply each oth- 
er’s credit needs at nominal cost. This 
manifestation of fraternal cooperation 


among the supposedly ignorant “little 
fellows‘‘—this handclasp of friendship 
in an economic jungle otherwise gov- 


erned by the bestial law of the survival 
of the strongest and most ruthless—this 
is indeed a new thing, auguring well for 
the future. “The credit union idea is a 
discovery as important for the financial 
order of the world as steam was for the 
industrial order.”,—By Rev. Paul Tanner, 
Immaculate Conception Parish Credit 
Union. 





Cuna Mutual Insurance 
ANNUAL 


T!! REPORT of this Society 
] 


certainly shows that it is a much ap- 
helpful 
affiliation 
vith your State League and its joint 


membership with the National Associa- 


preciated adjunct to the many 


services to be secured bv an 


tion The coverage of this Society has 
expanded almost as rapidly as the recent 
to the ef- 
cts of the flood, it has brought a great 


—_— 
relief and benefit to 


disastrous floods, and contrary 
those tar seeing 
credit unions that have been wise enough 


associate themselves with the Cuna 


One Milwaukee credit union reports 


that a year ago last November one of 
their members took out a $600 loan to go 

uuth for his health, and placed a “Ss 
type policy on the loan at a small cost 
of about $11. He returned in the spring 
apparently in good health, but died sud- 
denly in the early summer. His loan bal- 
ance with the credit union was reduced 
to $240, and within a few 
] 


hion recelvea 


days the credit 
its check for this amount 
and accrued interest, and a’ second check 
for the difference of $360 which it was a 


great pleasure for the treasurer to turn 


over to the widow. It is needless to say 
that co-makers of a distress loan of this 
iture feel yreat relief when they 
! that th coverage is placed, and 
at such a small premium that it is not a 


a) irder to the maker of the le an. 

The addition of permanent disability 
at the same cost to the borrower is an 
additional protection that no Board of 
Directors can afford not to extend to 
their borrowing members. 

It is regretable that the “AA” com- 
plete loan coverage for all of a credit 


inion’s loans can not be made available 


to the Wisconsin credit unions, but our 
State Insurance rulings prohibit this 
tvpe ot coverage. 

Get in touch with Earl Rentfro at 
National Headquarters in Madison at 


once If you do not have this coverage 
! } 
available to vour members. 


rr 


Credit Union ¢ thapters 


TH \PRI 


carried a detailed outline on the or- 
lization of chapters, their value to the 
local credit unions, and the recommend- 


After attend- 


ed method of procedure. 


ny many meetings of the Milwaukee 
Credit Union Association, this writer is 
firmly onvinced that outside of the 
State League and National Association, 
that there is nothing that can be of 


yreater value to the individual credit un- 
lt is possible to create a friendly 
operative spirit at these meetings that 


inauce all prese nt to te 1] their prob- 


len nd experiences. 

The Wisconsin Credit Union League 
is extending the services of any one of 
its District Vice Presidents, to assist 

f ! i ipter in 

! ! detaile« 

! stat Le 


1936 copy of the BRIDGE. 








Directors 
Postal 
Credit 
Union 

of 
Eau Claire 
1932 


OLD TIMERS 


HE Postal Credit Union at Eau Claire 

is an old timer. It has been perform- 
ing a fine service since long before this 
picture was taken for the Christmas 
1932 BripGe. How many BRIDGE readers 
have we from Eau Claire? We'd be glad 
to hear from you and to get for the 
March Supplement the latest credit un- 
ion news from this quarter. This fine 
looking group is the Directors of the 
Postal Credit Union of Eau Claire as 
of 1982. 


It is interesting to realize that the 


credit union movement is so new that 
credit union members of ten years ago 
are “old timers.” We organized in the 
United States 1506 new credit unions 
last year, more than the whole total for 
the first ten years of the credit union 
laws. The National Association has been 
operating but a short year and a half; 
our forty credit union leagues are all 
very young. Most of the credit unions in 
the United States have been organized 
during the depression period. 
a young movement. 


Our’s is 





Automobile Advance 


Ct OF THE most troublesome prob- 
lems of one of the larger Milwaukee 
credit unions was relieved quite satis- 
factorily last year by the chattel mort- 
gage plan of automobile finance. A com- 
petitive deal was worked out using the 
regular credit union rate of interest in 
comparison with the so-called of one 
per cent per month plan of the automo- 
bile dealers, and it was possible to show 
that, with a $100.00 deductible collision 
policy with fire and theft insurance, that 
a credit union member could save him- 
self better than 20°, of the outside 
finance costs. 

In the first place a little pencil exer- 
cise will soon convince you that 6% dis- 
counted is 12 per annum simple in- 
terest, and in no way to be compared 
with the 1°. per month interest rate of 
most credit unions, as figured on the 
monthly decreasing balance. 

To the older employees it was found 
satisfactory and safe to loan as high as 
75°. with the chattel mortgage only as 
security, and about 66 2,3°, to the new- 
In some instances where there 
was no trade in it was possible to finance 
the entire cost of the car by securing co- 
makers for the first 25°. to 221/3°% of 
the cost, and releasing them after that 
amount is paid off. The insurance pol- 
icy is held by the credit union and con- 
tains a “Loss Payable” clause to the 
credit union, “As Their Interest May 
Appear’; in many instances a two year 


er ones. 


policy was placed and the cost financed 
in with the loan. 

It was also possible to give the mem- 
bers the advantage of the same level pay- 
ment each month, or each pay-day, in- 
stead of having to make a regular pay- 
ment to which a decreasing amount of 
interest is added each month which 
makes the first payments, with the large 
beginning interest, a rather large bur- 
den. By figuring the loan through with 
approximately the amount that the pur- 
chaser wants to pay each month it is 
possible to determine the amount that 
the loan will cost for the time that it is 
to run, and by adding the interest to the 
original loan and dividing by the num- 
ber of months that the loan is to run a 
level payment may be secured. 


The Allis Chalmers Credit Union Mes- 
senger quotes an experience of one mem- 
ber who joined with the intention of 
putting in his share account on the first 
of each month, one cent for each mile 
that he drove his car during the preced- 
ing month and he rightly figures that by 
the time he has driven his present car 
50,000 miles he will have saved $500.00 
for his next car and won’t have to pay 
anyone any interest and will have en- 
joyed a nice dividend accrual on his sav- 
ings. 

Chattel Mortgage legal forms, desig- 
nated as No. 702, are to be secured from 
the State League office. 


WISCONSIN SUPPLEMENT 










Making Ships 


W* HAD RECENTLY an article about ship building at 

the great plant of the Newport News Ship Building 
and Dry Dock Company at Newport News, Virginia. 
There is another great ship building plant at Quincy, 
Massachusetts—the Fore River Works where many ot 
Uncle Sam’s great war ships are built. We have a credit 
union there also—the Fore River Credit Union which, 
while it started but a short time ago, has already 724 
nembers and has loaned out $7,368. Many of us who are 
inlanders may be interested to examine the lower of these 
pictures which shows the beginnings of a ship and the 
completion of the hull of the ship as indicated in the 
upper picture. 
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This does not happen to be a ship of war. War ships 
are more interesting of course. They are Uncle Sam’s 
first line of defense. We are a nation of great sea coasts 
on both the east and the west. There was a time when 
our remoteness was in itself quite adequate protection 
from any possible attacks from either east or west. In 
this day of the dirigible, the submarine, the fast cruis- 
ing war planes, the speedy cruiser, we must assure our 
safety on the sea and in the air and we all are interested 
in this great business of building ships. It is also in- 
teresting that there are now credit unions in all of the 
larger navy vards, at the great factories which build air 
ships, and at the private yards from which so many of 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting fleet come. We are greatly 
obliged to the Fore River Credit Union for these 













pictures. 







One of the outstanding credit unions of this sort 
is located at the Atlantic Shipbuilding Company at 
Boston. It is called the Marine Credit Union. The 
treasurer of this credit union, Lincoln B. Grayson, 
is one of the Massachusetts credit union leaders 
At Charleston, S. C., Washington, D. C., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., and other navy yards are credit unions whic} 






now serve thousands of men whose job it is to build 
2 and repair ships. One of the veteran credit union 

of Rhode Island, the People s Credit Union of New 

port in that state, is composed primarily of en 
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ployees of the Newport Torpedo Station 
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President Thomas A. Slavens of his credit union 





reported recently: “We have had a ve rv tine ve; 
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Our membership is now 3,700 and assets $600,000 
We made loans in 1936 for over one-half million 
ae - ; 
dollars. This remarkable credit union started i: 
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1922 with thirty-five dollars! 
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credit union plan of operation is the adaptabilit 
of it. That is because the financial problems with 
“ Which the credit union concerns itself are of uni 


versal appeal. The short term credit problem is i: 
deed a problem of thé masses of the people, which 
knows neither geography nor political party nor 
race nor creed. 

We are very proud of these credit unions whic 
have the tang of the salt sea about them. 
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Harris and Ewing 


Federal Neetion 


\NUAI pened the Federal credit union 
year auspiciously by turning in the 
res i ‘r ol lf charters yet 


nth. A total of 


rantes 1] i rie I 

1233 Federal credit unions were author 
ed t rpassing b 
‘ 1)? is mit ( L1sS 
chile ! \I Lys irt, nowever, 
i! J l ma be taken 
‘ he reduced number 
Decembe? ra or the two 

! ul ut t L dd. 

\ yi HE Xpect this time « 
rie ear ed atl nal ! tood ¢ | 
ror ent n the Ja ry list. No less 
had lt Fed I irtel! ere 188 ied to 
eucne?! and em} yer In Schools and 

Le pre One colleve was added to the 


credit union roster, making 12 in all. 
(his was the University of North Da- 
t In addition, three 


ther teacher groups included college 
their field membership 
| mmon knowledge that the 
e! ‘ teachnel » the helpt ilness 
credit unions is not confined to any 
‘ ! D ! evidence every- 
here \ glance at the list of January 
rte mphasizes the point. The 16 
new Federal credit unions are distrib 
ed a lL» ‘ California being 
h more than one. These 
t t Arka New Yo [dal 
L) N Mexi Geors 
( é ) re, Michigan, O 
( ! | South Cat 
it 
{ al 
! ivencies It 
i Hh pueca I 
e | | credit ( 
miliat 
ell | ry Street Settlement 
I r ! I | ettlement 
be | rk in New 
1O! Le | i t VI 
al nme 1 In the coul 
try. 
It will be interesting to watch the 


progress of this new member of the cred- 


‘ » famils 
inion lamily, 


it does in a 
field of membership quite out of the or 


operating as 


dinary. This field is defined so as to in 


lude “Any registered member of the 
Henry Street Settlement, Inc., in New 
York, N. Y.; members of their immediate 
families; and any organization of such 
There are now about 1,500 
registered members of the Settlement, 
ach of whom pays a nominal annual fee 
except when receiving a scholarship) 
vhich entitles him to take part in any 
ictivity of the house, such as club work 
and play, athletics, practice of crafts, 
1USsi Thus, the potential credit 
inion membership is extensive. 

The cultivation of saving habits 
should be emphasized more than usual in 
this credit union. About 60 percent of 
the registered members of the house are 
inder 18 years of age. While the oper- 
ation of a credit union in a group of this 
haracter will have to be considered as 
experimental for a year or two, it cer- 
tainly appears that few credit unions 
start out with a greater opportunity for 
iseful work than this one among the 
very poor in the heart of our greatest 
ity. 


persons.” 


music, etc. 


* * * 


Interest in central credit unions con- 
tinues to make itself manifest. Four 
federal charters for this type of organ- 
ization were granted in January, bring- 
ng the total to 11. Two of the new Jan- 
lary central credit unions were state- 
wide, serving credit union officials in 
louisiana and New Jersey, respectively. 
hey follow the lead of Connecticut and 
\lassachusetts, whose Federal credit un- 
ons of this type were started last year. 

State-wide credit unions, serving pri- 
narily the officers, directors, and com- 

tteemen of other credit unions, are 
far from being an experiment. They 
have abundantly proved their worth and 
heir practicality in Minnesota, Illinois, 
lowa, Missouri, and elsewhere, operating 
inder state charters. The newer Federal 
redit unions operate on very similar 
ines to these well-established organiza- 
tions and will be able to make use of 
heir experience in handling the peculiar 
problems arising from the covering of 
such wide territory. 

In all of the four state-wide central 
redit unions operating under Federal 


charters, officials of both state and Fed- 
eral credit unions, without discrimina- 
tion, are eligible for membership. 


Among the larger labor organizations 
that have taken heartily to the credit 
inion idea is the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. The Credit Unior 
Section prepared a special exhibit for the 
Federation’s annual convention held in 
Washington, D. C., in January. A fea- 
ture of the exhibit was the display i 
enlarged type of an endorsement of cred 
it unions by Mr. Emil Rieve, president of 
the Federation, which read as follows 

“The credit union is the most intel- 
ligent, practical and effective method 
yet devised whereby low-income groups 
can cooperatively assure themselves of 
credit at a purely nominal cost when- 
ever need arises.” 


The convention passed a resolution ap- 
proving credit unions in principle and 
then demonstrated that the resolution 
was no idle gesture by providing for an 
active campaign to organize credit un- 
ions among hosiery workers. One of the 
factors that led to this action was the 
very favorable impression created by the 
steady growth and usefulness of the Carl 
Mackley Houses Federal Credit Union, 
in Philadelphia. This credit union, chart- 
ered in November 1935, by a group of 
participants in a housing project spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, reported a flourishing 
business in 1936. At its annual meeting 
in January, the membership of this cred- 
it union declared a dividend rate of 4 
percent instead of the 5 percent recom- 
mended by the directors and at the same 
time reduced the interest rate to bor- 
rowers from 1 percent to *4 of 1 percent 
per month. 

* * * 
Federal Jottings 

At the annual meeting of the F. R. B. 
Federal Credit Union, organized among 
the employees of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the treasurer presented his an- 
nual report most effectively by using a 
series of charts. They showed monthly 
fluctuations in share totals, loans, etc., 
and gave the members a far more graph- 
ic picture of the year’s operations than 
could have been obtained from a mere 
recital of figures. The idea is worth 
copying by other treasurers both for 
vearly reports and in posting or dis- 
tributing monthly financial statements 

* * * 

Among the familiar names reappear- 
ing in the monthly round-up of new Fed- 
eral credit unions is that of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. Five more credit 
unions were added to the “Sears” chain 
in January, being organized among re- 
tail store or mail order employees in Los 
Angeles (3), Port Newark, N. J.. and 
Hollywood and Westwood, California. At 
the end of the year, 45 Sears employees 
credit unions were doing business. Most 
of them had started in 1936, yet by De- 
cember 31 they had already piled up sav- 
ings of more than $500,000 and had 


loans in force totaling more than $400,- 
000. 
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What About It? 


(Continued from page 11) 


id their interest rate on loans 


at one percent per month on unpaid bal- 


The gro earning obtained from the 


above interest nar ge should be used, as 


] 


urance policy on 
Une life of each borrower in the amount of 

3—To pay the dues of the credit union Ir 
its state organization. 

1—To pay for subscriptions for the 
‘BripGe” for the members of the credit 
union if sufficient funds are available. 

Of course the credit union must, in ad- 
dition, take care of such items of expense 
as the examination by the State Depart- 
ment, purchase of necessary supplies, the 
transfer of 20% of its net profits to the 
reserve fund, etc. After the above items 
have been taken care of, the balance of net 
profit should be used in paying a dividend 
to those members who have accumulated 
savings in the credit union. This dividend 
should never exceed 6°, and four or five 
percent would be much better. 

We favor low dividends, (1) because 
higher dividends will certainly lead to tax- 
ation, and (2) because low dividends tend 
to safety for the capital structure of the 
creditor. 

FOURTEENTH QUESTION (from Colo- 
rado). Should large shareholders, em- 
ployers, superintendents, foremen, or 
others in authority over the rank and file 
of the membership of a credit union be 
placed in active control if the results 
indicate that a considerable proportion 
of the membership look upon the credit 
union as a sort of “One-Man Bank” run 
in the interest of the large shareholders? 

ANSWER. We have always advocated in 
the Credit Union National Association, that 
a majority of the members of the Board of 
Directors and other controlling bodies 
should be chosen from rank and file em- 
ployees. This does not necessarily mean 
that a man in a supervisory position is 
barred from serving as an officer in the 
credit union, but it does mean that the con- 
trol of the credit union should at all times 
be in the hands of rank and file. members 
and that the credit union should not be 
dominated by persons employed in a super- 
visory position. It is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to maintain balance in this respect and 
if supervisory officials do hold office they 
should feel a great responsibility to at all 
times advocate those methods of operation 
which will result in the greatest good to the 
greatest number of members, and although 
acting as leaders in the credit union should 
be very careful to avoid domination. A 
credit union should never be controlled by 
a few people. It belongs to the general 
membership and the Board of Directors 
should be very careful at all times to carry 
out the wishes of the general membership 
as expressed at annual or special meetings. 

FIFTEENTH QUESTION (from  Colo- 
rado), If a group of shareholders sub- 
mit proposed amendments within the 
specified time prior to the annual meet- 
ing, should the Board of Directors arbi- 
trarily refuse to submit such amend- 
ments to a vote at the annual meeting? 

ANSWER. Any proposed amendments to 
the by-laws of the credit union which have 
been submitted to the Board of Directors 
by members, should most assuredlv be pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors to the 
members at an annual or special meeting 


with the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors. 


> 
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SIXTEENTH QUESTION (from Colo 
rado). It has been the custom in one 
credit union to throw out all ballots un- 
less the voter made a choice for all of- 
fices. In the absence of instructions it 
the by-laws should this practice continue 
or should a candidate be given credit for 
all votes he receives the same as in po 
litical elections, regardless of whether 
the voter has marked a choice for all ot} 


er offices or not? 


ANSWER. Certainly all ballots cast by 
members at a meeting should be counted 
even though the voting member may cast a 
ballot for only one of the positions vacant 


SEVENTEENTH QUESTION (from Massa 
chusetts I am taking this opportunity 
to present to you a question which has 
been the topic of considerable discussion 
in our organization. This question re- 
lates to a particular loan of such size 
that the borrower would have found it 
difficult to make repayment on a weekly 
basis within one year’s time. The loan 
was for a provident purpose, it was of 
benefit to the borrower, and the credit 
union had plenty of available cash to 
cover the loan without denying any cred- 
it to others. The borrower had sufficient 
collateral to cover the loan adequately, 
thereby removing any element of risk. 
The loan was written for one year but 
the amount to be repaid each week was 
reduced to meet the convenience of the 
borrower. In other words, a re-write 
was anticipated at the expiration date of 
the note. Our Credit Committee ap- 
proved the loan on this basis, being as- 
sured by the posted collateral that a re- 
write would be justified upon the due 
date of the note. Was the matter han- 
dled properly or should we have refused 
to anticipate the re-write and allow the 
borrower to go elsewhere for credit, at 
a higher rate of interest? There has 
been some disagreement with the policy 
followed in this case by certain members 
of our Board, because of a feeling that 
the case represented some discrimination 
between members. I would like to have 
your opinion and recommendation. 

ANSWER. This matter was handled prop- 
erly by your committee. In most states it 
would have been possible to write this loan 
originally for a twenty-four month period 
which might have been a slight improve- 
ment. Credit unions are not necessarily 
confined to making loans which will repay 
within twelve months. However, some State 
Supervising Departments do not permit 
loans for a longer period of time which real- 
ly forces credit unions to anticipate a re- 
write of the loan at the close of the twelve 
month period if they are to properly serve 
thelr members. 


EIGHTEENTH QUESTION (from Mon- 
tana). At the last meeting of our credit 
union the question arose as to whether 
we should permit members to withdraw 
money that had been put on deposit. We 
have developed a custom of permitting 
deposits that have no relation to the 
shares. Sometimes this type of deposit 
will amount to almost $100, then the in- 
dividual will suddenly draw it all out. Of 
course this type of transaction encour- 
ages thrift with that particular member 
but if they all did that I am afraid the 


credit inion would not last long. The 


credit union doesn't get any interest on 


this type of transaction. So far we have 
about S350) as assets repr sented ip 
shares and from this fund that we 
Mane the | ans 

Wew int fT at yvhe I rs 

tit tI yal rate r i 
Shall we take de} t not } ! 
Tere ri¢ pe hai j ! ry Y e! ) } 
draw and rede} t at } ple re \\ 
have come t 2 ay nelus y +} t 
money tl deposited the Union « 
shares, shall be entitled to dividends, but 
that the money that is merely placed o1 


deposit with the privilege of withdra 


shall not be entitled to dividends. 

ANSWER. I have before me a copy of the 
standard by-laws used in operating a credit 
union under the Montana law, and I not 
that Article IV of these by-laws has to d 
with deposits. This article is a standard 
article which appears in most of our stat 
credit union laws. It is anticipated that 
the credit union will accept funds on de 
posit and that on these funds a fixed rate 
of interest will be paid. Usually this rat 
of interest is lower than the dividend paid 
on shares. For example, a credit union to 
day usually pays 3% interest on deposits, 
and the interest is payable quarterly, 
whereas it usually pays a 5% dividend an 
nually on money in the share account. 

If your credit union continues to accept 
money in the deposit account, I would sug 
gest that this money be loaned to your 
members, just the same as that money whicl 
is in the share account, and I would sug 
gest further that you pay a fixed rate of 
interest on the money in deposit in the de 
posit account. 

Under the standard Montana by-laws a 
member may withdraw from the deposit ac- 
count on any day the credit union is oper 
for business. 


NINETEENTH QUESTION (from Massa 
chusetts May we assume that the re 
port of the committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting of the National As 
sociation to study salaries in the credit 
union movement will be published in an 
issue of the BRIDGE”? 

ANSWER. The committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting of the Credit Union 
National Association to study salaries in 
the credit union movement has not yet re 
ported. When it does report, since this mat- 
ter is of such vital interest to all credit 
unions, I presume that the report will be 
published in the BRIDGE. 


TWENTIETH QUESTION (from Wiscon 
sin). WHAT ABOUT IT? Tom: Re- 
garding fines. Does a credit union fine 
a member on the amount of payments 
and interest in arrears or on the balance 
of the loan—(as the note form states) ° 

Kkxampl 


$100 debt. 


A member still owes $60 of a 
This month he missed his $10 
payment and interest of 60c. Is he fined 
21lc—the 2 ot the payment and inter 
est, or is he fined 2 of the $60—bal 
ance and interest? 

1 would appreciate an answer so it can 
be taken up at our meeting early in Feb 
ruary. Thank you. 


ANSWER. In assessing fines against a 
member, the credit union should, if it col 
lects fines at all, base the fine on that 
amount in arrears. The fine should not be 
based on the entire unpaid balance of the 
loan. In the example set forth in your 
letter the member would be fined only in 
the amount of 2le 
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The Drama 


of the Credit Union Movement 


by JAMES W. BROWN 
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LO! intelligence and hard worl 
any great successful business or 
rise we must have leadership which 
ents the soul, the brains and the 
In Russia it is said that Lenin 
he soul, Trotsky the brains and 
the hands in that stupendous 
ent which changed the lives of 
wo hundred million people. 
casionally we have a great leader 


mbines all these qualities and then 


ve a man who hits the world wit} 


The practical mys 
the 


Kagawa of Japan is a 


tering impact. 
t combination in 


the stronyes 


| make-up. 


of that and our great pioneer 


His ability to 


sort 


en Was anotner 


long and hard and his indomitable 


a matter of credit union history 


vh intelligence is reflected in the 
ttle changed set-up of the credit 
of today and his high ideals, 
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“It sure can, I replied and got 
busy preparing application papers. 


was writing, another fellow came 


the 


nto the office who was employed in the 
same department as John. Unaware of 
John’s troubles he began to kid him 
about the happenings on his shift and 
John, gamely hiding his sorrow, replied 
in the same tone. If all three of us had 
belonged to a certain excitable race giv- 
en to free expression we would have had 


on each other's shoul- 
the American tempera- 
ment to conceal personal grief, only the 
the credit union reached 
down into the heartbreak. I pointed out 


a crying match 


cle rs. hut with 


rood ottik e of 


to the poor dazed worker where to sign 
his name, and the loan was arranged 
with the credit committee in record 
breaking time. He left the office with 


his check and I returned to posting the 
prosaic figures, but in the short five min- 
utes it was as if the curtain had been 
lifted momentarily and swiftly lowered 
on the soul of the credit union. All Amer- 
icans have a special admiration for the 
trait called gameness, and it is to this 
proud type of a chap, the credit union 
can be of the greatest help. This sort of 
thing is part of the drama of American 
life and the credit union plays an im- 
portant role. 


HUMAN 


INTEREST 
by ELI B. KELSEY 


N THE course of a year we receive thou- 
human interest stories. We 
wonder some times just how many lives 
our credit unions 
a year—how 


sands of 


save in 
many homes 


the course of 


we protect 


from mortgage foreclosure—how many 
doctors’ bills we pay—how many babies 


we usher into the world—how many cars 


ve finance—how many men and women 
ve help to get started in life. 

The following story which the Presi 
dent of the Utah Light & Traction Em- 
ployees Credit Union sent in is nothing 
exceptional; we get lots of stories like 
it is typical and it helps us to 
appreciate how very human after all is 
the credit union. We quote President 
Keli B. Kelsey’s letter just as he sent it 


in, brietiny it up a bit because of 


limitations. 


our 


‘l am writing this story for a fellow 
member of our credit union who feels 
that it has been the means of saving the 
life of one of his family. 





“Our member says: I started to work 
on the street cars of Salt Lake in July 


1913, when I was a young man. Like all 
young men I had a sweetheart, and being 
a normal young man wished to get mar 
ried and settle down and have a home otf 
my own and a family. I joined the street 
car men’s union on August 7th, 1913, and 
proceeded to make my dreams come true 
I was married and made a down pay 
ment on our home, and agreed to pay a 
certain amount each month. In due time 
the babies arrived and we were ver) 
happy. Everything was 
smoothly, and we were able to make our 


going along 
payments on our home and live in a com 
fortable manner. Then 
and the depression. One of our beautiful 
daughters became stricken with 4a 
strange malady. We took her to the best 
doctors in Salt Lake, who treated her 
but could not help or cure her, and her 
condition Of all 
this took money. 


sickness 


came 


became worse. course 

To get this money we placed a second 
mortgage on our little home and ther 
we were told it would be necessary t 
operate on her to save her life. There 
were no doctors or surgeons in Salt Lake 
who would attempt the operation. They 
advised us to take her to Mayo Bros 
Institute. We were told that they were 
the only ones that could perform such 
an operation successfully. With all ow 
savings gone, and no chance to raise any 
more money on our home, I was frantic 
I went to the Supt. of the Traction Co 
and asked for a loan of $250 on my sal 


ary. He referred me to the Auditor 
whom I went to see. The Auditor said 
it was impossible for the company to 


advance that much money on my salary 
and me why I didn’t the 
credit union and make my wants known 


asked vo to 

“| had been so engrossed in my own 
troubles that | did not know that such 
an organization existed. He said that he 
director of the credit union and 
took me to see the president. The presi- 
dent explained it to me and I filled out 
a membership card, and started an ac- 
count. A meeting of the was 
called, and my loan was put through as 
an emergency loan. The credit union 
was young at that time and there was 
not sufficient money in the treasury to 
cover the amount of my loan. 

“The President and the Auditor who 
was a director, went to the manager of 
the traction company and asked for a 
loan the company to the credit 
inion, Which was promptly granted, and 
the next day | able to leave with 
my daughter for Mayo Bros. Hospital in 
the Kast. 


“The operation was performed and was 


Was a 


otficers 


trom 


Was 


a complete success. If it hadn't been for 
the foresight of the officers of the street 
car men’s union in organizing a credit 


union on our job there is no doubt in my 
mind but that we would have oul 
daughter. I am very grateful for the 
service that it has rendered to myself 
and family, and I sincerely hope that 
very soon all working men will have an 
opportunity of becoming members of a 
credit union.” 


lost 


Tire Bringer 





Happy Landing! 


I had never saved a nickel 

Till nineteen twenty-nine, 

And then I bot some common stock 
Which I thot sure was fine; 

When along comes that depression, 
(It never was a joke) 

And January thirty-one 

' found that I was broke. 


And then I’d save a dollar here 

And save a dollar there, 

Meanwhile the banks were shaky too; 
And busting everywhere. 

So then I kept my money home, 
Right under key and lock, 

And every dollar that I saved 

I put right in my sock. 


And a Credit Union started, 
tight in our little town, 

So I went down to see the boss 
And planked five dollars down. 
My money started then to grow, 
It’s also safe you see, 

I make deposits, borrow too, 

It’s sure been good to me. 


—Anonumous. 








Don’t Forget 
the Washington Meeting 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the 

National Board of the Crecit 
Union National Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., during 
“cherry blossom time,” beginning 
on April 9th. We shall have in the 
March BRIDGE all of the details. If 
you are planning a trip to the 
“most beautiful national capitol in 
the world” why not make it coin- 
cide with the national meeting and 
find out at the same time you are 
visiting Washington in the most 
beautiful time of year—just what 
CUNA is doing and plans to do. 
If you are interested—write us. 
By next month we shall have some 
plans relative to reservations. 
There are now forty state leagues 
of credit unions and this meeting 
promises to be memorable in every 
way. So—remember the date, April 
9—‘cherry blossom time in Wash- 


ington.” 














The Consumers Cooperative Federal Credit Union Entertains Dr. McCaleb 


HE Consumers Cooperative Federal 

Credit Union of Cleveland, Ohio, 
staged an interesting luncheon meeting 
recently, with Dr. Walter F. McCaleb as 
guest speaker. We _ received’ shortly 
thereafter this interesting picture from 
Sterling W. Parks, Jr., President of the 
Credit Union. In the front row of the 
picture we find Dr. McCaleb in the cen- 
ter, R. G. Thorp, President of the Down- 
town Consumers Cooperative Club, to the 
left, and Mr. Parks to the right. Stand- 
ing in the rear left to right: Ralph 
Shurtleff, Malvern W. Schultz, Miss 
Knielling, Tyler Price, O. C. Saum, Miss 
Alice M. Woodford, Fred Sceain, Dr. A. 
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J. Wright and Mrs. Grace Raymond. 
These folks are doing much effective 
work in the promotion of consumer co- 
operation in the vicinity of Cleveland. 
It seems good to meet Dr. McCaleb 
again and no one could be more welcome 
to the pages of the BRIDGE. Dr. McCaleb 
Was carrving on credit union work in 
the Massachusetts Credit Union Associ- 
ation and the National Committee for 
People’s Banks long before the Manag- 
ing Director of CUNA knew what a cred- 
it union was. He has long been identi- 
fied with major cooperative enterprises 
and we hope we may have the pleasure 
of welcoming him to Raiffeisen House. 


M U/ f U, {L 
NOTES 
ed 
HE RECORDS of the CUNA Mutual S« 
ciety continue to be a source of in 
teresting information. 
The following analysis of claims paid 


in January should have careful consid 
eration: 


N imbe Ca ‘ A j¢ 
1 Heart 2& 
, Train Accider 2 
) Heart Bi 
1 Heart Trouble 6 
D Heart Troub 6 
t Car Accident of 
7 Heart 
‘ Car Accider f 
g Hit by Street Car 

10 Car Accident te. 

11 Cerebral Her rrnage 2s 

12 Heart Bf 

13 Run Over by Elevated 24 

14 Hemorrhage-pancreas if 

15 Pulmonary Elmolism 

16 Carecunoma of Pancreas ay 

17 7. a 

18 Acute Pancreatiti 

19 Embolism 

?0) Choleevstitis Dt 

21 Coronary Thrombosi 47 

22 Coronary Sclerosis 6 

23 Thrombosis 4( 

24 Pneumonia 62 

25 Heart Block 5s 

26 Coronary Occlusion i 

27 Flu and Pneumonia 57 

28 Stabbed to Death 3& 

2 Flu ar | Py i! nia yf 

530 Infection 4 
l Cx ! Thromt - F 
2 Pneumonia i 

Mycocarditis j 

4 Hemorrhage and Shock j 
3 Decompensated Heart 

36 Oragnic Heart Disease f 

37 Accident Broken Neck }] 
s Pneumonia Bf 

39 Thromb from Infection 

10 Chronic Mycocarditis 


[wo credit union members, insured b) 
the CUNA Mutual Society, died almost 
every working day. 

Now these causes of death sound fo. 
bidding and are not understandable t 
us average laymen but let’s look at them 
a bit. 

We paid 40 claims. The average age 
of the deceased was 40.5 years, which is 
far short of the proverbial three score 
years and ten. 

How did these credit union folks die” 


From preventable accidents - » 

From murder i ] 

From disease of the heart (mostly pre- 
ventable) lf 


From disease of the lungs (mostly pneu- 
monia and cases where bad colds had 
been neglected) - : 

From operations (most operations are 
postponed too long) 

From miscellaneous f 
Accidents constitute 20 of the whol 

heart and lungs almost 

three-quarters of the whole. 
We are 

It’s part of the credit union’s job to pro 


—accidents, 
going after these 


proble nis 


long the life of its members. Look for 
articles on these subjects in Volume II. 
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More to Come 
About Hawaii! 


M*: LANCE S. BARDEN, gifted wife of 
Lance Barden, Federal credit union 
organizer who is now doing such a fine 
iob in the Hawaiian Islands, has sent us 
a splendid article about the Islands which 
will supplement our original article 
which appeared in the January BRIDGE 
under the title “‘We Arrive at Paradise.” 
We are delighted to get this article and 
it will appear in the March issue. 

Here we have the Board of Directors 
of the most recently organized Credit 
Union League, the Hawaii Credit Union 
League. You will know Mr. Barden to 
the extreme left. The others, reading left 
to right—J. N. Skorpen, Oahu Teachers 
No. 1, F.C. U., secretary ; C. A. Woolard, 
Honolulu Federal Employees F. C. U 
President; E. Olson, Hawaiian Electric 
Employees F. C. U.; N. D. Lindeberg, 
Mutelco Employees F. C. U.; Mrs. Alice 
Carter, Oahu Teachers No. 4 F. C. oD. 
Mrs. D. Woodhull, Oahu Teachers No. 3 
F.C. U.: W. E. Holt, Hawaii Territorial 





our plan of operation it will always be 
impossible to establish a community 
credit union and particularly one within 
a community which is primarily rural. 





Above Board of Directors, Hawa l Credit 
Union League, Lance wt Barde ” to left, 
Managing Director Johnson to the right. 


Employees F. C. U.; A. W. Smith, Ram- 
sey Lt., Employees F. C. U.; B. M. John- 
son, Hawaiian Air Depot Employees F. 
C. U., Managing Director. Mr. Barden 
is Honorary President of the League. 





Introducing the Board 


VW ' ARE most happy to introduce to 


RIDGE readers the Board of Direc 
ors of the Spicer Manufacturing Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union of Toledo, 
Ohio. This credit union is a very lusty 
infant. It started June 12, 1936, with 
twenty dollars, each of the original ten 
members investing two dollars. By De 
cember 51 it had 340 members with sav- 
ings of $4178.25. It had made by then 
180 loans totalling $5879.50. Miss Me 
Carren (who is authority for all matters 
pertaining to credit union operation in 
Ohio) writes that this is “one model 
credit union,” 
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You and Your Budget 


(Continued from page 12) 

points in the management of the family 
finances will come to light and it will be 
possible to make adjustments with some 
assurance that they will result in an im- 
provement in the family financial situ- 
ation. For the average family, ten min- 
utes a day and two hours or so each 
month for the summary should be suf- 
ficient. 

There seems to be a veneral agreement 
that rent should not exceed 25°. of the 
income, clothing should not exceed 15% 
and that savings should be at least 10° 
to insure a security. The 
amount saved will vary with family con- 
ditions. To many with low incomes it 
will not be possible to save more than 
10°., while 30°. is possible to others 
with Jarge incomes. A ten percent sav- 
ings provides for emergencies, but would 
rarely be enough to produce an old age 
income. 

The budget plan is invaluable as a 
business training for every member of 
the family, but more especially for the 
wives and children should circumstances 
force them on their own resources. 

The advocates of the budget believe it 
to be of the greatest value, not only be- 
cause by the control of expenditures the 
family is in a sound condition financially, 
but also because the family ideals are 
better maintained when a long-time plan 
is made. Every family should give this 
plan a fair trial. If they do, they will 
convince themselves it is sound and 
workable. 

One of the members of our credit union 
expressed the following opinion of the 
value of a personal budget: 

“The honest filling out of a family 
budget form such as the City and Coun- 
ty Employees Credit Union uses is the 
first step toward getting out of the dim 
jungle of hand-to-mouth, and on the 
broader highway called ‘Comfort Street,’ 
which leads to the City of Financial 
Competence. 

“Human reluctance to admit failure of 
any kind keeps a person from analyzing 
his true financial situation—he knows 
his income is not sufficient to cover his 
expenses, none of which seem to him ex- 
travagant, and he shrinks from reading 
in black and white the actual figures of 
what he does spend for his running ex- 
penses and pleasure. He suffers from a 
malady which he believes is monetary de- 
ficiency. 


a 


sense ol 


But once this man resolves to be per- 
fectly honest with himself, put down the 
actual amount that he is putting out for 
the grocer, the clothier, the rent, the 
household supplies, the carfare, the 
pleasures, the gifts, the insurance pre- 
miums, he can himself 
where the leak The most com- 
mon place is in the pleasures and gift 
departments, with occasional overloads 
of insurance. When he gets this all down 
in his budget, he can take stock and de- 
cide how much he can really afford to 
spend on each thing and thereby create 
a guide by which he can tell when one 


soon see for 


occurs. 
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item in his budget 
another. 

“With the leaks stopped, he soon finds 
his trouble arises not so much from mon- 
etary deficiency as from misdirection. 
His budget is a compass to point the way 
out of the jungle.” 


is encroaching on 





“The Last Candle Is 
Going Out” 
rURN on your radio and you hear 


tell the story of the 
You are impressed by it but you 


Yo 


the announcer 
flood, 
are so accustomed to stories by radio of 
wars and fires and earthquakes and dis- 
asters that you take it as a part of the 
You down to read your 
newspaper and again you are amazed by 
the extent of the flood, by the suffering, 
You think in terms 
of a fifty foot rise of water in your own 
front yard and then you suddenly realize 
that, if that happened and you remained 
where you reading comfortably 
while divan in the living 
room of your pleasant, very warm, well 
lighted, dry home—you would be either 
in immediate process of getting quite 
completely drowned or taking to a boat 
or climbing to the ridge pole of the 
And yet neither the radio nor 
the newspapers get the story across. You 
must contact someone you know who is 
in the midst of the flood area. Recently, 
we received a day by day account of the 
flood from Garfield Siebert telling of the 
200,000 inhabitants of Louisville made 
homeless over night. We were so glad 
that Garfield lives on a hill, and char- 
acteristically his house filled up with 
refugees. 


news. settle 


by the damage done. 


are, 
seated on a 





house. 


A Letter From Ohio 


Then one day we got a letter from 
Louise McCarren. As you all know she 
is Managing Director of the Ohio Credit 
Union League, with the League office in 
Cincinnati, one of the first cities to suf- 
fer seriously from the early stages of 
the flood. “If this letter seems incoher- 
ent,”’ she writes, “blame it onto the fact 
that my body is so tired it is almost 
ready to fall apart and this letter is be- 
ing written by the light of one candle 
and we are obliged even to conserve can- 
dles, my last candle is going out. This 
flood is the most devastating and terrible 
thing I have ever been through. Thou- 
sands of our credit union members are 
homeless, hungry and have nothing left 
in the world, except what they have on 
their backs. I have arranged with the 
banks to loan credit unions money to 
enable them to take care of their mem- 
bers we are under martial law and 
nobody is allowed on the streets without 
a permit 
from the City 
our credit 
own cars 


we have been able to get 
Manager permission for 
union treasurers to use their 

many of our credit unions 
are under water and some of them have 
burned. As 7 see t all crises 


‘ ithe r disaste ror 


present 
opportunity. Now is 
; , ’ 

our opportunity to serve the members in 


a most effective wau.’ 








Heading 
the 
1937 
Hit 
Parade! 


Twentieth Century - Fox 


* * * 


Dick Powell Madeleine Carroll 


Irving Berlin's 
“On the Avenue” 


ALICE FAYE THE RITZ BROTHERS 
GEORGE BARBIER 


Directed by Roy Del Ruth 


* * * 


Tyrone Power __ Loretta Young 


Don Ameche 


“Love Is News” 


SLIM SUMMERVILLE 


Directed by Tay Garnett 


* + * 


Simone Simon James Stewart 


4i 
“Seventh Heaven 


Directed by Henry King 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


In Charge of Production 
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The Cuna Master Bond 
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CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI DENNIS HUDSON, President 


Surplus $1,027,078.80 Admitted Assets $5,391,516.65 











HOLDUP! 


BURGLARY! 


Every day, news columns em- 
phasize the need for adequate 
insurance protection against 


these hazards. 


CUNA 
TREASURERS! 


Central Surety has designed a 
special CUNA policy and pro- 
mulgated new low rates to fit 


your needs. 


Blanket Insurance 


against the hazards of holdup 
—safe burglary—and burglary 
in the homes of custodians of 


Credit Union funds. 


Annual 
Minimum Premium 


$7.50 


For further details communi- 
cate with Credit Union Nat’l 
Ass'n, Raiffeisen House, Mad- 


ison, Wisconsin. 


CENTRAL SURETY 


AND INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONL 


Kansas City 


Missouri President 


Dennis Hudson 
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BOULDER 
DAM 


ly YO! remembel wnel In senor 


were required to memorize the list of 


’ 7) 
e Seven Wonders of the World’ | 
member them—the pyramids | pt 
e Sphi the Hanging Gardens of Bal 
n—the Temple of Diar he Status 
, 
j } er @) mpus re | T a) Mauso | 
he Pharos Alexandria—the Col 
I} des There ere othe} naers o ne 
} , 1) 
ent oriad tiie Creat Wall oft ©} 
ne Catacombs ot come tne \lo ie ¢ 3 
SOpnla imons then but rie ib ( ere 
ro? sal], ‘ 2 + qd ‘ +} wer creat } 
yenerally accepted as the seven great hu 


man achievements of the ancient world. 
sut do you appreciate that Uncle Sam is 
building himself a project which would 
easily find its way into the category of the 
vonders of all time. Space limitations pre 
vent an adequate description of the Boulder 
Dam and we may some day have a longer 
article about it but this picture taken of 
this gigantic project from the air certainly 
deserves a place in the BRIDGE and you may 
find the material concerning it, sketchy 
though it may be, of interest. 

Boulder Dam was authorized by Congress 
on December 21, 1928, and it is only re- 
cently that the great project has been com- 
pleted. It is located in the Black Canyon 
where the Colorado River forms the boun- 
dary line between Arizona and Nevada, 
about 25 miles southeast of Las Veyas, 
Nevada. The tlood waters of the Colorado 
are checked and held by the dam for use in 
irrigation, to improve navigation on the 
river and to protect the valleys below the 
dam from disastrous floods. As a result ot 
the dam, there has been formed the largest 
artificial lake in the world, stretching 115 
miles in length and covering 145,000 acres. 

Boulder Dam is the highest by far of all 
similar existing constructions. It rises up 
from the former level of the river to a 
height of 582 feet, and from top to bottom 
is 730 feet high. The next highest dam is 
one at San Gabriel, California, which at 
tains a height of 435 feet, almost 300 feet 
less than Boulder Dam. The crest of the 
dam takes the form of a long sweeping 
curve extending 1,180 feet from end to end. 
Along it runs a four-lane highway, a thin 
ribbon connecting Arizona and Nevada. 

Boulder Dam is gigantic, colossal, awe- 
inspiring, lasting—it is everything which 
describes “bigness.” History has had its 
day in the Seven Wonders of the World. 
1937 presents Boulder Dam for today and 
for the history of the future 


A MODERN WONDER 
OF THE WORLD... 
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®@ Director Henry King taking 2 brisk walk, 
with Simone Simon, left, sensational French 
actress, and James Stewart, noted leading 
man, who co-star in the 20th Century-Fox 
production, “Seventh Heaven”. 


@ Loretta Young suffers good-naturedly for 
her art in a comic sequence of the 20th Cen- 
tury-Foxw picture, “Love is News”. Director 
Tay Garnett and co-star Tyrone Power look 
gleefully on. 


On the Road 


V/ ALTER WINCHELL and Ben Bernie 

are fighting it out on the lot of the 
20th Century-Fox production, “Wake Up 
and Live.” It seems that Director Lan- 
field was worried that they were going 
to be too peaceful until Bernie came up 
for his screen test. 

“Yowzah, people! Yowzah! I’m out 
in Hollywood now to make a picture with 
my old pal Walter Winchell. I can’t tell 
you much about it, but I can tell you 
he finish. It’s laid down in Florida, near 
he Everglades, and we throw Walter to 
the alligators. And then comes the sur- 
prise finish. The alligators throw him 
Dat Bais 
Winchell approached the mike. “Flash! 
Hollywood, California! The 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox studios have made William 
“oetz a vice-president. Mr. Darryl Zan- 
ick, vice-president in charge of produc- 
ion at the same studios, is telling about 
the doctor who x-rayed Ben Bernie's 
heart and was snow-blinded.” 

Director Lanfield was relieved, the suc- 
cess of the picture was assured! 

From the same studios watch for 
“Seventh Heaven” directed by Henry 
King and starring Simone Simon and 
James Stewart. They tell me Simone 
Simon had the script translated into 
French and sent to her mother in Paris. 
Also on the way is “On the Avenue,” an 
all-star musical with Dick Powell, Made- 
leine Carroll and Alice Faye and “Love 
is News” with Loretta Young, Tyrone 
Power and Don Ameche. 

Frances Drake and Brian Donlevy 
have been selected to head the cast in 
“Midnight Taxi,” the drama by Borden 
(Chase which will be directed by Eugene 


Hard Luck 
Hollywood gets its share of troubles. 
Michael Whalen was spending a _ nice 


iliet evening at home recently readi1 


I py 
nes for the 20th Century-Fox pro 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” starring 
Shirley Temple. Suddenly without wart 
} fireplace aved it the falling 
} crushing hi oot It een the 


quake in the offing. Luckily the foot 
was not broken. 

Robert Kent had the job of paring 
onions in a scene from “That I may 
Live.”” One morning he was paring away, 
the tears streaming down his cheeks 
when the knife slipped, leaving a bloody 
cut in his left hand. It was bad enough 
to come near necessitating his removal 
from the cast. As he pared, he was sup- 
posed to be staring into the beautiful 
eyes of Rochelle Hudson. Said Mr. Kent, 
“I had tears in my eyes and love in my 
heart, and first thing I knew I had a 
knife in my thumb.” 


Come and Get It! 


The other night the wife and I skipped 
out on “Gone With the Wind” in order 
to pay a visit to the local cinema. She 

the wife) is quite content with my job 
as movie editor of The BRIDGE, for she 
gets a great kick out of a good picture, 
and I guess she still enjoys going out 
for an evening with the old man. Not 
that we didn’t use to go to the movies 
before I landed the job, but since that 
time our movie-going evenings have be- 
come much more frequent. The kids ap- 
preciate it too. 

This time we saw the production called 
“Come and Get It,” taken from the origi- 
nal story by Edna Ferber. It was a good, 
fast-moving story of the early lumber- 
ing days in Northern Wisconsin in which 
the hero was unsuccessful in love due 
to the fact that he had an unquenchable 
thirst for money and power. His name 
was Barney Glasgow, and he was por- 
trayed by Edward Arnold. 

At the opening of the picture, Barney 
was just a hard boiled foreman in a lum- 
ber camp driving his men mercilessly in 
order to please the big boss of the com- 
pany. There were some marvelous shots 

the logging industry, felling tall trees, 
rolling them into the river, dynamiting 

ams and guiding the logs down the rush- 
ing spring river. When the job is done, 
there is a let-down and all the lumber 
acks go to town to spe nd their pay on 
the gals in the saloon. Barney and a pal 
named Sven accomplish the impossible 
by cleaning out the whole saloon in a 
brawl in which they use a stack of metal 


trays aS Weapons, scaling them through 
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the air as an athlete might hurl a dis- 
cus. The trays prove to be very effective 
as they crash against shins, bellies, lights 
and mirrors. 

All this for a bar room girl named 
Lotta with whom Barney falls in love. 
However, he deserts her in order to mar- 
ry the daughter of his company and 
thereby become top man. Meanwhile Lot- 
ta marries Sven because he’s such a kind 
old boy. Frances Farmer plays a dual 
role in this one, first Lotta, the tough 
saloon girl and later the daughter of 
Sven and Lotta, also named Lotta. In 
the second role she is sweet and nice 
though ambitious. In the first role she 
outdid herself, in the second, only so-so. 

Years pass, Barney becomes wealthy, 
has a nice son (Joel McCrea) and a nicer 
daughter. But he’s unhappy, for he 
doesn’t love his wife, and the memory of 
Lotta haunts him even though she has 
died long since. Then he meets her 
daughter and falls in love with her, the 
image of her mother. Sven gets a soft 
job in the lumber mill, Lotta gets a trip 
to Chicago and plenty of nice clothes, 
thinks Barney is just being good to his 
old pal Sven. Then cames the climax 
with Barney and his son in love with the 
same girl. A swell fight between them is 
interrupted when Lotta pulls her lover 
away with the remark, “Don’t hurt him. 
He’s an old man!” With the phrase “old 
man,” Barney suddenly does become an 
old man as he watches his son disappear 
through-the gate with Lotta bound for 
New York where he will presumably be- 
come wealthy from the manufacture of 
his new invention, the paper cup. His 
hair suddenly quite gray, his shoulders 
stooped, Barney goes out in the yard to 
join his wife. 

Joel McCrea looked perfect in the flat 
topped hat and the high collar of the 
turn of the century. There was another 
character in the picture, a young boy 
who worked in the mill and who was in 
love with Barney’s daughter. He played 
his part pretty well, and suddenly I real 
ized it was Frank Shields. Although he 
did a fair job it seems to me he should 
stick to his tennis. 

With a few minor criticisms—on the 
whole a great picture well worth an even 

ng at the local movie house 





The Plainsman—Paramount 

There are a lot of us who have a child- 
like and concealed fondness for the low- 
ly Western with its cowboys and Indians 
and United States cavalry and pioneers 
and its general atmosphere of rapid and 
gaudy action. Well, here is a horse op- 
era that we can go right ahead and enjoy 
openly. It’s such a super-super produc- 
tion that it isn’t a Western at all, but 
an epic—an epic of the winning of the 
West, in case anyone is interested. As 
history it is terrible, and as biography 
it is worse, but it certainly is a grand 
show. 

There are both Buffalo Bill and Wild 
Bill Hickock, not to mention General 
Custer. And Calamity Jane, and Yellow 
Hand, and Sitting Bull, and too many 
other people for this slightly dazzled re- 
viewer to remember. The _ producers 
haven’t missed a trick. During the course 
of Wild Bill’s efforts to track down the 
villains who are selling guns to the In- 
dians and at the same time avoid show- 
ing that he really loves Calamity Jane 
(who quite openly shows that she loves 
him—even at the point of removing his 
hat with a bullwhip when he fails to do 
so of his own accord), they have given 
us just about every standby of the West- 
ern show, or epic of a nation. 


We see Custer surrounded at the Lit- 
tle Big Horn, and howling Indians roast- 
ing Wild Bill over a slow fire to make 
him tell the route of the troups convoy- 
ing the ammunition, and Will Bill shoot- 
ing it out with three—count ’em, three- 
assassins, and Calamity Jane riding fu 
riously for help when the cavalry has 
been ambushed and surrounded (not 
Custer’s covaley. but still another am 
bush and battle, with redskins biting the 
dust at a prodigious rate). The reviewer 
will now pause and take breath, which is 
more than the movie ever does. The 
United States cavalry rides to the rescue 
on two separate occasions, Wild Bill 
catches a cardsharp and exposes him at 
the point of a gun, and Calamity Jan 
delays a war party by presenting then 
with Mrs. Cody’s latest ostrich-trimmed 
bonnets from New York. The whol 
show ends, to the accompaniment of snit 
tles from the more impressionable femi 
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"One In a Million” 


T’s A Goon title for a swell movie—there’s 
only one chance in a million that an out- 
woman athlete will be at all easy 
on the eyes—but little Sonja Henie, spseinei 
pic and world champion figure skater, com 
pletely captivates her audience in this, ret 
first picture. 
She has a slow, crinkly smile, gorgeous 
eyes, and an extraordinarily sweet expres- 
sion—and though it may be adding insult 


The story is a loosely-woven affair about 
U. S. theatrical manager (Adolph Men- 
ou) and his troop (which includes Arline 
udge, Leah Ray, the loony Ritz Brothers, 
and Borrah Minnevitch and his band) 
stranded in the Alps, where he discovers 
skater Greta Mueller (Miss Henie) and 
persuades her after winning the Olympic 
championship to come to America and per- 
form an ice-ballet at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Heart interest is supplied by good- 
looking Don Ameche as an American news- 
paper reporter. 

If you don’t mind the somewhat inane 
ramblings of a story which is obviously on- 
ly a flimsy pretext to show Sonja’s skating 
sequences, you'll undoubtedly like this pic- 
ture. For it ascends to pure poetry in the 
moments in which Miss Henie waltzes, 
whirls, and glides through the skating rou- 
tines, demonstrating that she is without 
doubt one of the most graceful creatures 
alive as well as the best woman skater in 
the world. 


—Mrs. Ray Harris. 
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© Up the ler for pee a «some from 


‘ “On the Avenue”, at 20th 


thea are Pay Lae on Maran Sti 
ten Below: Ann Sullivan and Lwuoille 
‘ouse. 













@ Madeline Carroll, Dick Powell, and Alice 
Faye are surrounded by the hilarious Ritz 
brothers as they stroll towa/ds the camera 
between scenes of the 20th Century-Fox pro- 
duction, “On the Avenue’’. 
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A WASHINGTON correspondent recentls 


said . . the real Treasury of the 
United States is not at that end of the 
Avenue where repose solid gold bars 
stacked one upon each other in their ap 
portioned chambers far underneath the 
earth. The real Treasury of the United 
States is at the other end of the Avenue, 
ip on the hill, just east of the Capitol 
the Library of Congress 
Very few citizens of this country ap 
preciate the gift made to them by the 
evislators in 1800 when the Library ot 


Congress was established “... for the 


ise of both houses...” It was in that 
year that Congressmen and Senators 
found that they needed certain books for 
reference in connection with their legis 
atl duties and provision for Such re 
search had not been made. To meet that 
eed they created the Library of Con 
gress and housed it in the Capitol where 
t remained until the new Library build 
ng was completed in February 1897 


Jefferson’s Gift 


When the British occupied Washing 
ton in 1814 the books then owned by 
Congress, under the supervision of the 
Librarian, who was also the Clerk of the 
Ho ise Oo! 


stroved. It was in 1815 that the 6,760 


Representatives, were de 
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volume library of Thomas Jetferson, then 
in retirement at Monticello and in some 
financial difficulties, was purchased for 
their original cost—$25,700. With Jef- 
ferson’s books as a nucleus, the Library 
of Congress began to make substantial 
gains. In 1932 a law library was estab- 
lished as a distinct department of the 
Library of Congress. Until the new Su- 
preme Court Building was built, the 
larger portion of the law library collec- 
tion was housed near the old Senate 
Chambers, formerly the home of the U. 
S. Supreme Court. Today this collection 
is with the Supreme Court in their new 
building across the street from the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Growth 


For many years the Library had been 
kept in the west front of the Capitol. 
Here was provision for perhaps 350,000 
volumes. With the great increase, due to 
the 1870 amendments to the Copyright 
Law—requiring that both copies of a 
registered work be deposited in the Li- 
brary of Congress—the old quarters be- 
came utterly inadequate. In his report 
for 1872, Mr. Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress, first laid before 
Congress the necessity of a new building 
for the accommodation of the library. It 
was fourteen years, however, before any 
decided action was taken in response to 
this appeal, although annually present- 
ed; and twenty-five years later before 
the present building was finally ready 
for occupancy. 

Through the years since the purchase 
of the Jeffersonian collection the Library 
of Congress has grown in size and im- 
portance and is now the center of 
National learning and education. Here 
in Washington will be found the greatest 
collection of books in the world. For- 
merly the Bibliotheque Nationale, at 
Paris, ranked first in the number of vol- 
umes in its possession, but today the 
Library of Congress has over 5,000,000 
volumes and now surpasses its first com- 
petitor by almost two million volumes. 

From all parts of the world come 
scholars, foreign dignitaries, professors 
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and lay readers. Most of those that en- 
ter this great building, dedicated to the 
advancement of learning, are research 
workers interested in some project that 
has caused them to devote years of their 
lives, so that others might benefit from 
their studies. Special space is provided 
throughout the building for such schol- 
ars and when the new Annex is com- 
pleted in about two years, further space 
there will be provided. 

Every citizen should realize that this 
is HIS library and not something that 
has been built in the nation’s capital 
just for depository purposes. Here in 
the Library of Congress the citizenry 
may read and enjoy the rare and price- 
less volumes that have been gathered 
from all parts of the world. His to learn 
from—his to command—just for the 
price of his coming to Washington and 
entering the building. 


Librarians 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, the present Li- 
brarian, has been guiding the destinies 
of this National education institution 
since 1899. His nredecessors in office 
have been: John Beckley, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and Librarian 
(1802-1807); Patrick Magruder, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and Li- 
brarian (1807-1815) ; George Watterston 
(1815-1829) ; John Silva Meehan (1828- 
1861) ; John G. Stephenson (1861-1864) ; 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford (1864-June 30, 
1897) ; John Russel Young (July 1, 1897- 
January 17, 1899), and Herbert Putnam 

April 5, 1899-to date). 

The most precious bibliographic treas- 

of the Library of Congress were 
placed in a special air conditioned wing 
of the building completed in 1934. This 
is known as the Rare-book Room. Under 


ires 


the able supervision of its curator, V. 
Volta Parma, the peoples of the United 
states are assured of the proper care 
and pre e priceless gifts 
that I et he readers of the 
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izen realizes the extent and value of 
these treasures that are housed in 
THEIR library of Congress. Here will 
be found at least two copies of most of 
the works copyrighted. 

The Library of Congress has been the 
envy of many foreign powers and it is 
the almost universal custom for a for- 
eign visitor to Washington to pay a visit 
to this building. Only recently the Papal 
Secretary of State, Eugenio Cardinal 
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Pacelli, paid a visit to the Library of 
Congress while on his vacation in the 
United States. 

Here in the Library of Congress the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence have been 
kept in their special shrine on the second 
floor of the building. And although the 
Archives Building, a short distance west 
on the Avenue, has provided space for 
these two documents, Congress itself has 
not as yet made any provision to trans- 
fer them from its own library—the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

There have been certain provisions 
made whereby a research worker located 
in another city, unable to go to Wash- 
ington to read the particular book he 
desires to use in his reference work, can 
have his local library send a request to 
the Library of Congress to send that 
book to them and in his hometown libra- 
ry he can then read the volume neces- 
sary to his work. Of course the cost of 
sending and returning the books, includ- 
ing insurance on same, must be borne 
by the parties making the request. Here, 
then, is a service that the Library of 
Congress makes for the citizens of this 
Nation so that its facilities may be of 
still further use to the serious reader. 


The Credit Union 


Into this century-old institution there 
recently came into existence something 
of the modern order—the L. C. Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union. This modern 
ipstart was chartered on April 9, 1935, 
for the employees of the Library of Con- 
gress. While yet young in point of years 
this credit union has taken into mem 

90 


bership over 25 per cent of the 1,000 em 


ployees within its field of membership. 
For the first sixteen months of its ex 
has made loans 
to its members totaling over $6,000, 
the paid-in shar 


than $2,500. The otfi- 


Alli 


ide} larke J. McLane; Vice 
president, Ogden A. Kelley; Treasurer, 
Milton Tooter, and Cler! Joseph L 
Rubin. 
All members of credit unions through 
e United States and Canada are in- 
vited by the officers and members of the 
L. C. Employees Federal Credit Union 
to pay a visit to this unique educational 
institution upon their visiting Washing- 
ton. It is hoped that when said visit is 
made the visitors will call upon the 
membership of this credit union to ex- 
plain to them many of the interesting 
items in the building. 


ry . ~ . 
Washington's Adgvice 
(Continued from page 

lip-service in the long years of corrup- 
tion and appeal to prejudice which fol- 
lowed the Civil War. We may hope that 
we shall see the emergence of intelligent 
parties, truly expressive of differing, 
but honest, opinions. “‘The disorders and 
miseries which result (from factions),”’ 
Washington added, “yradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security in the ab- 
solute power of the individual...” We in 
America will probably be spared a dic 
tator, if Republicans and Democrats can 
convince themselves that Washington 
was right in predicting the possibility of 
fascism as the result of factionalism 

He spoke, too, of lobbies, though he 
had a harsher name for them. “Often a 
small, but artful and enterprising, minor- 
itv of the community ... make the public 
administration the mirror of the ili-con- 
certed and incongruous projects of fac- 
tion... they are likely in the course of 
time and things to become the potent 
engines by which cunning, ambitious and 
unprincipled men would be enabled to 
subvert the power of the people and 
usurp the reins of government.” Wash- 
ington never lived to see such smooth and 
efficient agencies for the education of 
public opinion and the enlightenment of 
lawmakers as the powerful modern-day 
lobbies, but they would not have sur 
prised him. 

Forgotten Truth 

And the truest of all his truisms is, 
at the same time, the one we recognize 
least willingly, if at all. He was a polit 


ical figure on the verge ot retirement 
and as such he could atford to menti 
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vhether anvone inted ft ! i 
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the truth, whether it made pleasant hear 
ing or ne he wasn't running for « 
tio o anything. When so great a state 


man as Washington 


+ 


is placed in a pos 

ion so ideally adopted for the speaking 
of his mind, it is small 
have a document most of which is still 
true and applicable. The pity is that we 
all familiar with this long vale- 
dictory which contained so much very 
wholesome truth. 


wonder that we 


are not 








© GET the maximum fun out of taking pictures one must be possessed 
of certain characteristics. If those characteristics are lacking they must 
be patiently cultivated and that, after all, is the most valuable by-product 
of the picture taking habit. I imagine that the first requisite of a suc- 
cessful taker of pictures is patience. I recall watching some German boys 
in the Zoo at Berlin who were taking pictures of wild animals. They 


































[he Sit-Down Striker! 


We think this is the picture of the 
mith, the one we have enlarged at the 
p of the column. This young man is 
Dickie Wibalda, nephew 6f J. A. Wibalda 
Mr. Wibalda writes that 
this picture is an interesting study as 


Los Angeles. 
what passes through the juvenile 

nd.” Right. The youngster had been 
sent to the store by his mother to make 
i small purchase and has forgotten just 
vhat he was to get He evidently de 


ded that the best thing to do under 


the circumstances was to declare a “sit- 
lown”’ strike until such time as he could 
remember just what he was sent there 


r. A passerby caught him in this medi 
ative mood and confronted him with a 
amera which didn’t phase his expression 
n the least. We sure are glad to get this 
picture and Mr. Wibalda’s story about 
t. We are left to wonder whether Dick 
e's concentration was finally rewarded 
he was able to carry on and complete 


his errand 


She'll Be Comin’ Round the Mountain! 


We call the first one “She'll be comin’ 
round the mountain when she comes.” 
Did ever see a picture like this one? 








Here's a gent (F. A. St. John of Denver, 
Colorado) whose car stalled a few hun- 
dred feet from the summit of the world 
famous Pike’s Peak. Did he falter? I'll 
say not. He just told the family to give 
a hand and they pushed the car up to 
the summit. This road is eighteen miles 
in length and was formerly a toll road 
but is now a state operated road. This 
trip was made in September and the 
picture taken with an f 111/25 Sec. If 
vou think it’s easy to push an automobile 
ip to the top of Pike’s Peak—yjust try it 
when in that neighborhood! 


One From Finland 

We would hardly expect to get a pic- 
ture of one of the machines in our sup- 
ply department from Finland. When Mr. 
Rangell of the central Finnish banks for 
cooperatives was here last summer he 
was much impressed with the CUNA 
Supply Cooperative and took some pic- 
tures, including one of the multilith ma- 
chine on which most of our forms are 
printed and Norman Haglund, who op- 
erates the machine. When Mr. Rangell 
got home to Finland and developed his 
pictures he found several which he took 
in Madison which had come out well. 


would wait for hours to catch a lion or an elephant or an alligator in 
just the desired pose. Incidentally that is a most interesting zoo. It 
contains among other features a complete exhibit of insect life. Noth- 
ing seems to require too great detail for the Germans. Incidentally this 
Zoo suffered greatly during the war and has been built up pretty much 
since. While people were hungry it was a bit difficult to feed the pop- 
ulation of the Zoo and many of the animals were shipped for temporary 
quarters in near-by neutral nations. There are so many German qual- 
ities which evoke admiration, and thorough going attention to detail 
is one of the most outstanding of all German characteristics. In 
addition to patience our amateur picture taker must have an eye for 
beauty and the capacity to sense the unusual. Clouds, trees bending 
to the winter storm or an ice clad fairyland of a winter morning, 
animals doing unusual things or usual things pleasantly, children at 
play—there are so many pictures which are worth getting. We 
have some good ones this month. 








Taken in the State of Washington 

Louis H. Auerbach of Bismark, North 
Dakota, recently sent in an interesting 
picture of a little bridge over Ingalls 
Creek which is in the State of Washing- 
ton. He describes it as “a pretty spot 
near a hairpin curve on a winding road. 
[ regard this place as the prettiest, most 
restful stop we made on our trip.” 


On to Washington 

The National Board of CUNA is 
getting ready to invade Washington in 
April and a picture of the national cap- 
itol received recently from Roy Walters 
of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, is 
therefore most welcome. This picture 
shows the trees in all their luxuriant 
foliage. We shall be in Washington in 
cherry blossom time and it is this sort 
of Washington which will welcome us. 
We’re expecting a big crowd and a grand 
time and you'd best plan that too long 
postponed trip to Washington, D. C., so 
as to be with us there in April. 

We have some other interesting pic- 
tures from Mr. Walters which we are 
holding for a later issue, and we’re glad 
he’s so interested in the KODAKERS. 
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Artificial Moonlight 


We are indebted to Mr. W. E. Long of 
the Austin (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce for this picture of Austin at 
night. 

Austin has a unique lighting system, 
supplied by thirty-one towers, each a 
hundred and fifty feet high which at 
night combine to bathe the city in a sort 
of artificial moonlight. The State Capi- 
tol of Texas, which appears in the center 
of this picture, is also most interesting. 
Construction of it started in 1882 and 
it was completed in 1888. It was built at 
a cost of 3,000,000 acres of land of the 
state taken from the public domain 
which land is worth today about $60,- 
000,000, making this one of the most ex- 
pensive public buildings in history. It 
is second in size among capitols only to 
the National Capitol and at the time of 
its construction was said to be the sev- 
enth largest building in the world. The 
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readers, writers, editors and everyone. We have been feeling our 
way in the way you go in swimming at the beach in summer and ex- 
periment a little to determine just how much of a shock the tempera- 
ture of the water is going to be. We know that readers like the Ko- 


DAKERS because they tell us so. 


and more attractive and useful to the general advancement of the 
BRIDGE. So we shall continue our offer of $1.00 for every picture we 
use. In addition we renew the offer of $5.00 for any picture of suffi- 


cient artistic or other interest to be enlarged for use on the inside back 


cover. Finally we offer two new prizes. 


(1) A monthly prize of $2.00 for the most characteristic picture sub- 
mitted and accepted which shows credit union directors, quarters (in- 
terior or exterior), individual officers, committee members- 
are at work. We get lots of pictures of directors so dressed up that they 
look like bank directors. We want distinctive pictures, of credit union 
parties or events and particularly pictures of credit union folks. 

(2) A monthly prize of $5.00 for any picture we accept which illustrates 
or picturizes the industry or profession within which the credit union 
operates—the actual operations of the business. A miner coming out of a 
coal mine where there is a credit union, a fisherman on a fishing schooner, 
a puddler in a steel mill, pictures that will tell the fascinating story of 
what we do, we credit union folks, to keep America in motion. 
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And Now for Volume II 


OLUME I of the BRIDGE has been an experiment for all of us— 


s}ut we want to make the section more 


exterior walls were built with more than 
15,000 car loads of red granite, hauled 
over seventy-five miles of specially built 
railroad from the inexhaustible quarries 
of Buret County. The building proper 
covers three acres of ground. 


Abroad 


Lewis Baldwin, another Missourian, 
but from St. Joseph, writes in about his 
trip abroad last summer, a trip spon- 
sored by the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America. He writes, 
“Our trip has shown us many things 
about what people can gain by working 
together, but little more convincing than 
what credit union members can gain in 
our own country in the same way.” 
Among others he enclosed this interest- 


ing picture of Peterhof, “the summer 


palace of the Czars of old Russia ap- 
pears to us beyond a vista of many foun- 


tains and pools.” 


the way they 
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Remember Estes Park 

We received this beautiful picture of 
Dream Lake with Mount Hallet in the 
background from Grace E. Jackson of 
Kansas City, Missouri. She says she is 
“one of those ‘Show me Gals’ from Mis- 
souri and I love to hum that swaying 
melody ‘The Missouri Waltz,’ but just 
about April of each year, my theme song 
changes to ‘When It’s Spring Time in 
the Rockies.’ ”’ She writes that it is nec 
essary to drive from Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, up to Bear Lake 9,000 feet above 
the sea and then continue up the foot 
trail about a mile to arrive at “this 
breath taking spot.” 

Quite a number of credit unionists 
may remember this very spot for I can 
recall one trip made by automobile and 
another on horseback by groups from 
the Estes Park convention. And our 
photographer was quite accurate when 
she calls it 


‘a breath-taking spot.” 
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He’s In Again! 


Editor of the BRIDGE 
CUNA 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

You are doing a swell job for us folks 
and we want you to know the BRIDGE is 
being read every month. It’s the one 
magazine that is not thrown away after 
we finish—we put it on the shelf as a 
reference. Between you and me there’s 
not much room for improvement. 

As I read the many articles it is not 
hard to see that we’re a darn proud 
bunch, us credit union folks. Don’t mean 
we're a lot of strutting cocks, but we do 
like to crow about our accomplishments. 
We're proud of our credit unions, the 
credit and supervisory committees and 
our board of directors. We treasurers 
puff up when someone pats us on the 
back—we like it, too. Guess it’s all right, 
but most of the time the right person is 
not getting the glory. 

After chapter meeting the other night 
we guys were patting each other on the 
back and the conversation drifted to this 
vlory business I mentioned. There was 
Bill, he’s the fellow that got so many 
RIDGE subscriptions and is treasurer of 
the largest credit union in town. He 
said, “You know, I’m going on forty-five 
and never have my wife and I enjoyed 
anything so much as the credit union. 
Let me tell you boys something, if it 
vasn't for her I'd be lost.” 

Then Jim took his turn. He is figur 
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Let’s not forget them—they are the 
one of our credit unions. 
Yours truly, 
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RECALL sitting on a park bench 
at the end of the lagoon which 


























might have asked us; ‘Who could 
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have been? 





fronts the Lincoln Memorial at 








“Why not, Mr. Lincoln,” we 





Washington. I used to go out 





there in the early evening to 
watch the end of the day and 


























ould nave S iggested, “walk 


down ulong the edge of the la 








goon and as you approach the 





the lighting up of the Memorial 
which ushers in the evening. A 
little boy had been having quite 


























Memorial vou will find who it 


was that the people so loved that 








he lives forever and forever im 





a time rescuing his boat which, 











mortal in the memory of every 





earlier in the afternoon, had 




















new generation.” 





sailed gaily across the lagoon in 
a spanking breeze but had _ be 














“Guess I’d best do that,” Lin- 
coln would say, “if you won't 








ome becalmed quite a bit from 
the edge as the wind went down 














tell me.” 
And he would have drawn his 





with the decline of day. He al- 
lowed as how he was going to b 














shawl a bit closer about his 
shoulders to ward off the chill 





“late for supper” but finally a 
bit of the left-over breeze caught 
his boat at just the right time 
and brought it ashore; he tucked 
it under his arm and scurried 





























coming with the evening and 
with a pleasant “Good evening, 
yentlemen,” he would have am- 
bled along—to find at the end of 
his journey the most complete 











home, leaving the two of us 
alone on the park bench and in 
complete and solitary enjoyment 
of the lagoon.” 

“Tl wonder,” said my compan- 






































surprise which could have been 
experienced by a_ re-iIncarnated 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln would have been com 


pletely surprised to comprehend 





ion (who, by the way, I had nev- 
er seen before and who appar 

















all of a sudden his place in the 
heart of America. 





ently had come for the same pur- 








For Lincoln did not have 





pose which had inspired me to 
seek the bench bv the pool with 























easy life and, unlike Washing 
ton, he had while living no fore 
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he passing of the day), “I won- 
ler what would happen if a cer- 


























taste of immortality. To the day 
t his death he was surrounded 





tain tall, ungainly man, with 

deep furrows on his care-lined face, dressed in badly wrinkled 
clothes, with a somewhat worn plug hat and possibly a shawl 
across his shoulders should join us on the bench, sitting here 
for the first time and getting his first glimpse of the Memorial 
—I wonder what we would talk about and how all this would 
appeal to him.” 

I ventured the opinion that the three of us would probably 
yet to telling stories and that, before long. we, the two of us, 
would be listening mostly to the parables this great man would 
tell us. 

“Inevitably,” said my companion, “before we were through, 
our strange companion would inquire as to the Memorial. He 
might say something like this: ‘What is that building at the 
end of the lagoon?’ And we would tell him that it was a 
memorial. And then the lights in the Memorial would begin 
to come on, bringing it more distinctly up out of the deepen 
ing gloom. ‘A Memorial!’ he would say, ‘and to whom could 
such a Memorial be built? Who could have been so beloved 
by his people, who could have performed such a service for 
them—that they would have created to his memory such dig 
nity, such beauty; why the thing looks eternal as though it 
was to remain for all time and through all the ages to tell its 
story of the love of the people for a man. Is it to Washington?’ 
And we would have told him that the Memorial was to an- 


other leader who lived long after Washington's time and he 








bv powerful enemies, men it 


high places who, having 


handicapped Lincoln all through the 


var, were intent on destroying his purposes that there be a 


peace With charity and without malice. Thousands of minis 
ters the Sunday following the death of Lincoln offered than! 


both for his life and for his death, for his death because they 
believed, poor little men that they were, that his death had 
removed the obstacle to an Old-Testament reconstruction, a 


reconstruction which would tear apart North and South and 


substitute vengeance as the kevnote tor charity 

Immortality is like that. It takes history, the passage of 
time, the measurement of contemporary effort by the effect of 
contemporary effort on the subsequent motivation of human 
life—to make fair appraisals. History, writing of its affairs 


without heat and with judgments influenced only by the calm 
appraisals which time alone makes possible, stamped Lincol: 
with certainty among the immortals. 

And it is because Lincoln Was SO altogether humat that he 
Was so yvreat. He does not need deification. He worked with 
the material at hand his wonders to accomplish. He had not 
even a slight conception of the place he was making possible 
tor himself in history. 

More than any other man Lincoln personified America—its 
origin in humble beginnings, its aspiration to overcome the 
limitations of origin, its serene faith in its destiny, its realiza 


tion of the essentials which make for the complete life 
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qontact Directory 
|| To contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 





























an To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 
ry | C. R. Orcnarp, Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. | | 
| | | | ; Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your wt wa For | | 
it | this purpose the [ nited States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- | 
aan dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation is assured. | | 
;rtil | 
it] bid | To contact the State Leagues address 
| | State Vanaging Directo» Address | 
ii an Alabama_ _- CLYDE C. PARKER 1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 
Seeeee Arizona -_-- ; WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 20 East Second St., Tucson 
aan | | Arkansas Mrs. CHRISTINE OLDS 2218 Rock St., Little Rock 
| | saan California = JOHN L. MOORE P. O. Box 964, Oakland | 
Seeeeeee Colorado_____-_-- FRANK L. Hays ..-City Hall, Denver _ . | | 
bid d | Connecticut__-....-.L. R. NIxon Senior High School, New Britain | | 
rrr dd dddd District of Columbia_ Mrs. LouIse Fox 3006 Dent Place, N. W., Washington | | 
it | ity Florida . GEORGE A. Gross City Engineer’s Office, Jacksonville | | 
Pri ddd Georgia. Moses C. DAVIS 302 Federal Annex Building, Atlanta 1 | 
seeeee || OE EEE JOSEPH S. DERAMUS 332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago _ ; | | 
Seeeeeen Indiana__------ G. A. MILLETT 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis | 
sane Idaho-_.- GrorGE J. KELLER___.._--_U. S. Postoffice, Idaho Falls 
rid dd | Iowa - _- A. NEAL HUTCHINS____---.510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
seeeeae Kansas_-- M. V. SIMPSON _....--.521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
Seeeeaee Kentucky- GARFIELD SEIBERT__--..--. 2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
| | an || Louisiana WILLIAM WEIDIG, JR. ._.3400 S Carollton Ave., New Orleans 
PTT ddd Maine_- Boris BLUMENTHAL- ~~~ --- U.S. Postoffice, Portland 
Phd dada Maryland JAMES D. M. MARQUETTE__803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
bhi] | | | | Massachusetts RICHARD L. COURTENAY__--Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
| aeeeee Michigan- KARL GUENTHER- ~~~. .--19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
iii | | Minnesota. CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
| | an tii Mississippi W. H. Davis Room 326 Post Office Bldg., Jackson 
ii] | Missouri-__- B. F. HILLEBRANDT _.1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
Pri dd] | Nebraska_-_- G. W. Boyp = ee __..3502 Harrison, Omaha 
Baeae | | New Jersey HENRY STRICKER, JR. 1129 Bergen St., Newark 
rid] | ii} New York-__- SIDNEY STAHL -.-------Rm. 1410, 55 West 42nd St. 
it | | | | | North Carolina H. M. RHopEs P. O. Box 656. Raleigh 
| | bid] Ohio- --- LOUISE MCCARREN __ 519 Main St., Cincinnati || 
| | | | Oklahoma _--- HANEY HOSKINS vow Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
Pid ddd | Oregon ---- HvuGcH G. Stout_-_-_- 307 Studio Bldg., Portland 
Seeeeee Pennsylvania JAMES W. CopLey-_- 504 Delaware Ave., Oakmont 
TTT TTT Rhode Island AMOS LACHAPPELLE ..-301 Main St., Pawtucket 
seeee South Carolina J. GORMAN THOMAS __-Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston | | 
1 | | | | | Tennessee _ _- [. A. MARTIN ___Box 763, Knoxville | | 
PTT ad Texas -- G. W. ELDER __.122 Federal Building, Houston 
an Utah- ------- KARL S. LITTLE : 1229 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia B. C. Cops somennnnettOare Of Education Building, Richmond 
an Washington ‘ Pal L A. BOBERG (East) U. S. Post-Office, Spokane 
hi} ' : 'C. A. ANDRUS (West) City Light Bldg., Seattle 1 | 
1} Wisconsin _-_-- JOSEPH A. KUEMMEL 259 East Wells St., Milwaukee 
To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Association 














For Over Twelve Years .. . 


THE CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


(and its predecessor, the Supply Department of the Credit Union National Extension Bureau) 


Has Been Equipping Credit Unions with Bookkeeping Forms at Lowest Rates 





Our Most RecentItem . ... 


The Cuna Budget! 


To Help the Individual Get Financially in Balance. Send for a Free Sample! 





We Are Also Equipped to do Special Forms, Short Run Jobs, etc. For Details—Price Lists, etc., address: 


Raiffeisen House CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE Madison, Wisconsin 








